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We beg leave to return our thanks to our numerous correspondents, 
who have expressed themselves in such flattering terms, on the great im- 
provement which has taken place in the decorative department of our 
Miscellany ; their encomiums are an additional stimulous to our exer- 
tions, and in the prosecution of our labours, we shail steadily adhere to 
that liberal display of ornament, and of excellence in every branch of the 
Magazine, which will render it the most elegant production of the pre- 


sent day. 


We solicit the indulgence of several of our literary correspondents, 


whose communications Sis not been inserted this month. 


attention shall be paid to them, in our ensuing numbers, 


We totally decline the lucubrations of an Idler ; 


The earliest 


Wwe recommend him to 


employ his time in a different manner, than spoiling some good sheets of 


paper, with a mass of nonsense. 


The first volume of our New Series containing the Nos. for June, to 
December, 1817, is this day published, and may be had of all Book- 


sellers, Price 18s. in extra boards; or half bound Russia, £1. 1s. 
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“ (jreatneas of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“Jn ber build loveliest.” 


Milton, 





PORTRAITS OF WOMAN. 


; A a 


MRS. M‘MULLAN. 


The lady, whose likeness is affixed 
to our present number, 


is so well | 


known and so highly respected | 
among the moral writers of the | 


present day, 
of permission to grajify our fair 
readers with a rese emblance of an 
auihoress, whos: poems and prose 
must often have delighted them. 

The introd uctory lines on the 
title page of : ‘ The Crescent,” give 
the particulars of her domestic 7 
with which we are acquainted. 

Mrs. M‘Mullan commenced her 
literary career in London, two years 
since; and in that space of time 38 
has published the Wanderings of : 


Goldfinch, 


that we avail ourselves | 


the Naiad’s Wreath, te 


the Crescent, each honoured by the | 


patronage and sanction of the roval 
family, a circumstance not less 
honourable to the writer. than grati- 
fying to the whole British nation ; 
when tis observed, that talent is 
respected, and genius protected, by 
the first rank i in our happy island. 

We understand that Mrs. M* Mullan 


had just completed a poem, which | 


was written by command of her 
late excellent = ever to be 
lamented Royal Highness the Prin- | 
cess Charlotte; on the publication of | 





which, we will enlarge on the gene- 
ral merits and tendency of her 
writings. 


CLFIL IAL 


BIOGRAPHY OF MISS STE- 
PHENS. 





The Task of the Biographer 
is one which is attended in generab 
with a positive degree of difficulty, 
arising either from the intentional 


‘or necessary concealment, which in- 
|, dividuals consider it their interest to 


throw over the principal actions of 
their life. The mdividual who has 
risen from au obscure to an exalted 
station, studieusly conceals every 


| incident which might render public 





the obscurity of his origin ; and on 
the other hand, he, who by : chain 
of ustoward circumstances, has fal- 
len from a higher to a lower station, 
feels every exposure of the former 
events of his life to be an attack up- 
on his pride and self-love; and this 
is the grand cause of that falsehood 


and misrepresentation, which too 
often distinguish the Memoirs of 


those individuals, who by their ac- 
tions or their talents, have rendered 


themselves conspicuous in the 
world. 
There is, generally speaking, no 


class of individuals, whose private 
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Biography is so difficult to be ob- 
tained, as that of our ‘celebrated 
actresses. For the most part, they 
enter upon their theatrical career, 
under an assumed name, thus set- 
ting all investigation at defiance, as 
to the actual history of the indivi- 
dual, and effecting a total exclusion 
from those sources of information, 
which should necessarily come un- 


der the investigation of the Biogra- | 


pher. 


Of the amiable object of this, 


memoir, very little is known of her 
younger years. Her parents were in 
a respectable line of business, and 
her uncle is at this time an eminent 
upholsterer in Brook-street, Gros- 
venor-square. At an early age, she 
displayed a most correct taste for 
music, which was encouraged by her 


parents, although with no ultimate | 


view of her ever exercising her 
talents in public. 

Some particular family connec- 
tion, however, with a few of the 
most respectable individuals of 
Drury Lane, subsequeutly altered 
the intention of her parents, and she 
was placed under the tuition of Mr. 
Lanza, and afterwards of Mr. Welsh, 
who fitted her for that profession 
Which she now adorns. 

Her first public appearance was at 
the provincial theatres of Bath and 
Bristol, where she assumed the naine 
of Young, as from her natural timi- 
dity, she did not veuture to appear 
in her own name, until her abilities 
had undergone the severe trial of a 
public ordeal, and she could appear 
with credit to herself aud to her 
friends. We also find her at this 
period, singing at the ladics’ concerts 
Ii the metropolis, both public and 
private, where the sweetness and 
compass of her voice excited uni- 
versal applause. 

Shortly after her public appear- 
ance in the metropolis, an Italian 


theatre was formed at the Pantheon, 
where her fame, as a singer, became 
established. 


ln order to fit her for the elocu- 
tiovary depariment of the stage, she 
was pliced under the tuition of Mr. 
James Wright, a gentleman who 
made his debut on the stage of Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the character of 


ryt 
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Cato; and to him is Miss Stephens 
indebted, for any excellence she may 
have attained in the histrionic art. 
Miss Stephen's first appearance 
on the metropolitan stage, was on 
the 23d September, 1813, in the cha- 
racter of Maadane, in Artaxerxes, 
and as Mr. Welsh in the public 
jourmals of the day, stated, the debu- 
tante to be a pupil of his, M. Lanza, 
come forward to put in her claim to 
that distinguished honor, and owing 
to the dispute between these two 
eminent composer’s, it was disco- 
vered that Miss Stephens’s appear- 
ance was not her first in public, and 
that the Miss Young, who had charm- 
ed the town by her scientific singing, 
was no other person than the Miss 
Stephens who was then represented 
as a debutante, being her first ap- 
pearance on the stage. This disco- 
very exposed Miss Stepheus to some 
severe remarks, although no blame 
could possibly attach to her, but to 
those who were the authors of the 
misrepresentation. 

The next character in which Miss 
Stephens appeared, was in Polly in 
the Beggar's Opera, and from this 
period she gradually rose in her pro- 
fession, and may now be ranked 
ainong’st the first rate singers of the 
day. 

On her private character, calumny 
has not dared to throw the slightest 
stain, and this eulogium is not a tri- 
fling one, when it is considered, that 
her situation surrounded with 
tempiatious, which, few have the 
fortitude to resist, aud in which, all 
the allurements are held out, which 
rank or fortue can supply. 


Is 


LILIA 


ON THE MINOR PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE Ilith 
CENTURY. 


—- 


To the Fditor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 





| 
| 


' 


| been 


That the highly finished models of 
periodical composition, which had 
the worid by Steele 
and Addison, shoudd excite a spirit 
of emulation, and give birth toa 
number of competitors, was an event 
equally to be wished for and ex- 


pected, Such, however, the 


viven to 
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literary excellence of which the 
Spectator had to boast, that many 
years elapsed before a paper was 
produced, whose merits afforded any 
very just title to the claim of rival- 
ship. In the interim, it properly 
becomes a part of our province, 
not wholly to overlook the crowd of 
publications, which under the ap- 
pellation of periodical, issued in 
succession from the press. An atten- 
tion to these various works, and they 


are infinitely more numerous than | 
has been generally supposed, will, if | 


duly proportioned to their moral 
and literary rank, not ouly be sin- 
gularly curious, as affording a novel 
view of the progress of polite lite- 
rature, but will, at the same time, 
prove the best introduction to the 
classical labours of the rambler. 

The populerity which attended the 
periodical productious of Steele and 
Addison, and the admiration which 
they had excited throughout the 
kingdom, speedily established a de- 
cided taste for a species of composi- 
tion alike adapied to grave or gay 
subjects, to the purposes of instruc- 
tion and amusement; and further- 
more would it have been for the in- 


terests of gencral literature, had the | 


swarms oé unitators strictly confined 
themselves to the plan of the Spec- 


tator—to a laudable attempt at re- || 
forming the morals and manners of | 
the age. The facility, however, with | 


which this mode of writing might be 
readered a vehicle for slander, for 
rancorous politics,and virulent satire, 
soon tempied many to deviate from 
the solitary example of the authors 
of the Tatler and Spectator ; and the 
former of these papers had not run 
half its course, before it was assailed 
by a multitude of writers, who were 
actuated by no other motives, than 
those of envy and ill-nature. Of a 
few of these antagonists, Addison 
has condescended to take some no- 
tice in the Tatler, No. 229; and has 


probably preserved the names of 


several productions, which had other- 
wise been unknown to posterity. 
‘*] was threatened,” he observes, 
*f to be answered weekly, tit for tat; 
I was undermined by the whisperer, 
haunted by Tom Brown's ghost, 
scolded at by a female Tatler. I 
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have been annotated, re-tattled, ex- 
amined, and condoled.” 

in the catalegue of periodical 
works, which | am about to place 
before your readers. | shail, as a 
matter of mere curiosity enume- 
rate, as far as my researches have 
enabled me to proceed, every paper, 
literary or political, which such 
| fourm or mode of publication has 
adopted the plan of the Spectator 
and Freeholder. As the principal 
intention, however, of this essay 1s 
to mark the progress of elegant 
literature, and of moral improve- 
ment, and to ascertain how far the 
periodical essayists have contributed 
towards their promotion, I shail 
dwell on those productions alone 
which have been written, not ouly 
in the form, but with a portion of 
the spirit and purport of their great 
originals; the ‘Tatler, Spectator, aud 
Guardian. 

Of the the various papers that ap- 
peared during the publication of 
standard works, and which 
adopt their structure, I shall com- 
mence with those that seem to have 
arisen from aneager desire to calum- 
niate or to show the profits of the 
Tatler; and the authors of which, 
so Addison remarks, every day turn- 
ed a penny, by nibbling at the luca- 
brations of Isaac Bickerstaff. Fore- 
most of the crew are, 1 the Re-tatler, 
and 2, the Condoler, of whose exist- 
'ence however, no other proof new 
' remains, than what is to be found in 
the pages of Addison- 

3. The Tit for Tat, the first num- 
ber of which appeared in March 2, 
1709-10, was published under the as- 
sumed name of John Partridge, Esq. 
who by a glaring misnomer, has 
termed his papers detucidations, they 
area compound of nonsense and ob- 
scurity, but happily reach no further 
than No. 5, which is dated March 11, 
1709. 

4. The Female Tatler. This work 
was written by Mr. Thomas Baker, 
and commenced its circulation in 
1709. It extended to many numbers, 
most of which are now no longer ex- 
tant. The gross personalities obtain- 
ed it rather a-sound cudgelling from 
an offended family in the city, and in 
| the month of October, 1709, it was 
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prosecuted as a nuisance by the 
grand jury of the Old Bailey. Mr. 


Baker whose general style of writing 
was ironical, took every opportunity 
of recording the irregularities of 
Steele, whether personal or moral. 
In No. 72, for instance he had ri- 
diculed Sir Richards absence of mind, 
and peculiarity of attitude in walk- 
ing the streets, ‘‘I saw Mr. Bicker- 
staff walking, going to the corner of 
St. James in the beginning of Decem- 
her. It was a great fog, yet the 
squire wore his hat under his left 
arm, and as if that side had been 
lame, all the stress of his gait was 
Jaid upon the other; he stooped very 
much forward, and whenever his right 
foot came to the ground, which was 
always set down with a more than 
ordinary and affected tone, his cane 
with a great vibration of the arm 
struck the stones, whilst evident 
jerks of the head kept tune with the 
latter. I observed several besides 
myself that took notice of the 
strange singularity, which nobody 
could imagine to proceed from less 
than madness or despair.” It is not 
to be coneeived how any mere man 
alive, that had been considered an 
implacable etiemy to all singularities 
and mimic practices, and writ so 
learnedly conceraing the use of the 
cane, and make such a ridiculous 
figure of himself in the street, at the 
very moment that his Os homini sub- 
lime &c. wasa printing. The allusion 
in the last scene of the quotation is to 
the Tatler, No. 108, Steel is supposed 
to have ridiculed Mr. Baker under 
the character of Nick Doubt im No, 
91 of the Tatler. 

5. The Tory ‘Tatler, Of this paper, 
which seems from its title to have 
been written in opposition to the 
political principles of Steele, I have 
been unable to obtaim any other in- 
formation, than that it was worthless 
and short-lived. 

6. The Tell [fale is another ephe- 
meral production of whose existence. 
scarce a trace remains. Itis noticed 
however, by Gay, in his Essay on the 
present state of wit, and is there said 
io have been christened the tell tale, 
in order to please the ladies. 

7. The Gazette A-la-mode. The 





first number of this paper was pub- 
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lished on Thursday May 12, 1709. 
It appears to have soon dropped inta 
oblivion. 

8. The Tatling Harlot. Of this 
foolish paper, three numbers are ex- 
tant in the British Museum, the first 
of which is dated August 22, 1709. 

9. The Whisperer. Though this 
work, to which Addison has given 
the epithet of undermining is said to 
have been written by Mrs. Jean 
Bickerstaff, half sister to Isaae 
Bickerstaff, Esq., no proof of the 
relationship is visible in the construc- 
tion of her style and sentiment. 
It is clear says the annotator, on No. 
229 of the tatler, she was not related 
even in a left-handed manner to the 
family of the Staffs. Her undermin- 
ing was like the work of a mole in 
the site of Alnwick castle, which 
measures a mile round the walls. 

10. The General Postcrip. A pe- 
riodical paper under this title was 
published in 1709, No. 19, dated 
November 9, 1709, is quoted by the 
annotator on No. 91 of the Tatler. It 
is probable that Mr. Baker, the au- 
thor of the Female Tatler, contribu- 
ted to its support, as an advertise- 
ment by him, is subjoined to No. 19. 

11. The Monthly Amusement.— 
Two periodical publications under 
this title, made their appearance 
about the commencement of the 
Isth century. The first was pro- 
jected by Mr. Ozell, but he being 
otincigally occupied by translations 
from French novels or plays, it cans 
not with propriety have a place in 
the enumeration. The second, by 
Hughes, was more assimilated to 
the former, as originally establish- 
ed by Steele, and began its career in 
November, 1709. 

iz. The Tatler, volume the fifth. 
This spurious Tatler was conducted 
by Harris and Swift, with the occa- 
sional assistance of Henley and Con- 
greve. It consisted of 52 numbers; 
the first published on the 13th Janu- 
ary, 1710-11, and the last on the 19th 
May, 1711. It ischiefly valuable for 
the light thrown on the history of 
the genuine Tatler. In No. 28, Swift 
has described Steele under the ap- 
pellation of Hilario. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RETREAT. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


SiR, 
Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of 
retreat, 
To peep at such a world, to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the 
crowd 3 
To hear the roar she sends through all 
her gates, 


At a safe distance, where the dying 
sound 

Falls a soft murmur on the uninjur’d 
ear. CowPER 


If those who have been long ac- 
customed to public scenes, and who 
have frequently braved the scrutiny 
of general observation, sometimes 
complain of the embarrassment they 
feel in any novel undertaking, that 
roposes to interest and amuse man- 
find. what must be the apprehen- 
sions of a writer, who, unfacilitated 
by the advantages of experience, 


presumes to open a new source of 


entertainment, for readers already 
satisfied with the performance, or 
disgusted by the professions of his 
literary predec essors ? He who soli- 
cits admiration, challenge S opinion, 
He must be prepared to rebut the cen- 


sure to which he exposes himself, if 


he reasonably expects to obtain the 
estimation of which he must be 
desirous. 

It would be ridiculous to apolo- 
gize for ushering unimportant ob- 
servations into notice, by assuring 
the reader that I had been drawn, | 
know not hew, from the retreat in 
which I have so long secluded my- 
self, and that he must overlook the 
inadvertencies arising from a hasty 
resolution, adopted by me, of pre- 
senting my lucubrations te his 
inspection; since to this it might 
very properly be objected, that, 
aware of the responsibility 1 volun- 
tarily incurred, it was my duty to 
defer entering on the business of 
public discussion, till | judged myself 
not incompetent to so arduous a 
task. I ask, therefore, only the 
favour of a candid hearing; I am 
neither old nor garrulous; and | 
pledge myself to conclude my lec- 


Vol. IL. No.8. New Series, January, 1818, 
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tures, the moment when I perceive 
myself no longer capable of retaining 
the attention ‘of my auditors. When 
I cease to make a successful stand, 
I shall so far remember my title as 
to secure a timely retreat. 

Among the innocent pleasures of 
retirement, that is not the least 
amusing one specified in the motto, 
at the head of the present paper,— 
of observing calmly the stir and 
bustle of the world, and being di- 
verted with the eccentricities of 
men, without participating in their 
anxieties. ‘To peep” occasionally at 
‘“ such a world as this:” ‘to see the 
stir’ of her busy tribes, and mingle 
in, as it were, without feeling ‘‘ the 
crowd,” to ‘** hear the roar she sends 
through all her gates at a safe dis- 
tance,’ where the report of it serves 
merely to diversify and enliven 
the stillness of privacy; these are 
among the harmless gratifications 
of a mind at ease, and are within the 
reach of every intelligent indivi- 
dual, however obscure his station 
in the scale of society. It is, in 
many instances, both useful and 
prude nt, to laugh at human follies 
and errors. If there are occasions on 
which it would be ‘folly to be wise,” 
there also happen situations in which 
it would be ridiculous to be serious, 
Is not laughter, in numerous cases, 
preferable to animadversion? Is it 
not often better to be pleased than 
to be angered, at the foibles of those 
with whom we find ourselves con- 
nected? and to make the vanity of 
passions of others contribute conti- 
nually to our entertainment? 

‘In the first step (observes Mr. 
Carr, in his work, entitled, .4 Nor- 
thern Summer, or Travels round the 
Baltic,) which an Englishman makes 
out of his own country, he is sure to 
meet with something to satisfy him 
that he cannot find a better.” | read 
this paragraph with complete satis- 
faction, not merely as a countryman 
of the writer's, but as an advocate 
for the doctrine of contentment, 
which I should rejoice to see univer- 
sally imbibed and acted upon, And 
what te mper of mind is likely to 
impart personal happiness, as ‘that 
turn of thinking which induces its 
possessor to view life on the better 

B 
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side by believing that, while no 
condition of humanity is wholly 
exempted from some disagreeable 
circumstances, our own situation is, 
on the whole, most eligible for our- 
selves? Since we all “Jay claim to 
some particular spot of earth, as the 
place from which we date our nati- 
vity, and since many men may 
chance, in addition to this tie, to be 
husbands and parents, is it not de- 

sirable that a man should cherish his 
own country, and his own wife, and 
his own offspring, as the best coun- 
try, the best wife, and the best chil- 
dren, existing on the face of this 
habitable globe ? The farther he 
carries this sentiment, the greater 
will prove his felicity. It will save 
him much envy, somé degree of 
malice, and many hours of unavail- 
ing discontent. Such a man, at 
least, will be in no danger of trans- 
gressing against that salutary part of 
the moral dec alogue, by which eve ry 
man is forbidden to “ covet either 

his neighbour's wife, or his ox, or 


his ass, or his man-servant, or his 
maid-servant, or any thing that is 


his.” 

‘‘ Whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you?” interrogates the 
Apostolic James. —* Come “the ‘y not 
hence: ye lust, and have not; ye 
kill, and desire to have!” Here 
political and divine philosophy har- 
monize. Covetousness will be found 
io be the parent of envy, of hatred ; 
hatred of rapine and reb ellion. It is 
only by suppression, inordinate de- 
sires, and restric ting mutinous pas- 
sions that tranquillity j is preserved in 
society; a discipline most easily 
enforced by those who are wise 
enough not to attach too much im- 
portance to worldly acquisitions, 
nor to be unduly irritated by the 
vexatious conduct of individuals, or 
the perversities of mankind at large. 
One might almost conclude there 
was a sacred charm in grumbling 
and répining, known only to the 
experienced in the art of morose- 
ness, that it is indulged in so much 
by many otherwise eacellent charac- 
ters. 

1 have known many worthy peo- 
ple, who seemed to imagine that 


there was something hateful, if not 
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absolutely sinful, in mirth; that to 
be cheerful, would betray an un- 
pardonable levity of heart; and that, 
as to laughter, it was an offence 
against the dignity of rational beings, 
productive ouly of sucha disarrange- 
inent of features, as distorted ‘‘ the 
human face divine.” What person 
of common sense would refuse to 
commiserate this forlorn class of our 
fellow creatures? How have I seen 
them sit, painfully compost “dl, eter- 
nally descanting on the fatality of 
sublunary ¢ cood, or only satisfied if 
their sagacity could detect errors 
where none had been thought before 
to have existed! if they” are reli- 
gionists, you have nothing but com- 
plaints of the indifference or infi- 
delity of christians; if they are 
engaged in business, trade ts di uly on 
the de cline; if they are politici: ins, 
the nation is on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, from which no human exer- 
tion can rescue it. ‘They appear to 
deport themselves as if it were 
treason against prov idence, to enjoy 
and ac knowledge the common bene- 
fits of human existe nee! Any age 
they pronounce, must have been 
preterab le to the age in which they 
tind themselves; any country would 
be more eligible, than the nation of 
which they form a part; any gene- 
ration more estimable, than the one 
with which they have the misfortune 
to co- operate. 

Charity, however, may allow some 
indulgence to this race of mal-con- 
tents, since truth is not to be ascer- 
tained, either from exaggerated 
complaints, or from fanciful mis- 
represe ntations. 

[ feel so much the importance of 
this subject, (that of looking on the 
bright or cheerful side of things.) 
that I shall seize every occasion to 
impress it on the mind ‘of the reader; 
who, however strong may be his 
natural reluctance io adopt my sen- 
timents, will eventually be con- 
strained to thank me for inculcating 
so salutary a system of thinking, so 
much at least, I verily anticipate. 
lf any man, by the aid of these 


| Spec ulations is brought to think 


| better of his c ondition i in life; if he 
feels less dissatisfied with the world 
and more con- 
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tented with himself, he will become 
a wiser, because a happier man; 
and if he does this, he cannot refuse 
to congratulate the writer to whose 
argume ents he is indebted for his 
felicity. 

Human gratifications are, in some 
degree, within the reach of every 
rational individual. By forming a 
favourable estimate of society, or in 
colloquial language, by making the 
best of things, “conte ntment is vene- 
rally attainable; and in contentme nt, 
after the folly and flutter of expec- 
tation is over, will be found to be 
comprised all the r 
which human _ beings 


tible. 


are suscep- 
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THE PETITION OF AN AFRICAN 
SLAVE. 


To the Fditor of the British Lady's Magazine 


Mr. Epiror, 

TI senp you for insertion the fol- 
lowing beautiful little fragment; by 
what means it came into my hands, 
Jam certain you will not call upon 
me to avow, but | am convinced the 
general tendency of it will excite 
those feelings in the breasts of your 
readers, which are ever the attend- 
ants of genuine philanthropy. 


THE PETITION OF AN AFRICAN SLAVE, 


Humbly sheweth, 

That seventy years have rolled 
away, since she, onthe banks of the 
Rio de Valta, received her existence. 
The mountains, covered with spicy 
forests, vallies loaded with the richest 
fruits spontaneously produced, join- 
ed to that happy tcinperature of air 
which excludes excess, would have 
imparted to her the most complete 
felicity, had not her mind received 
early 
men, whose faces were like the 
moon, and whose bows and arrows 
were like the thunder of the clouds. 
The idea of these, the most dreadful 
of all enemies, filled her infant slum- 
bers with horror, and her noon-tide 
moments with cruel apprehensions ; 
but her affrighted imagination, in its 


sal happiness of 


impressions of the cruelty of 
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most alarming extension, never re- 
presented distresses equal to what 
she has since experienced in reality, 
for before she had twelve years en- 
joyed the fragrance of her native 
groves, andere she had realized that 
Europeans placed their happiness in 
the yellow dust, which she carelessly 
marked with her infant steps; even 
when she, in a sacred grove, with 
each hand in that of a tender parent, 
was paying her devotion to the great 
Visa, who made all things, an armed 
band of white men, driving many of 
her countrymen in chains, rushed 
into the hallowed shades. Could the 
tears, the sighs, the supplications, 
bursting from the tortured parental 
atfe ction, have blunted the keen 
edge of avarice, she might have 
been rescued from agony, which 
many of her country’s children have 
felt, but which none have ever de- 
scribed. In vain she lifted her sup- 
plicating voice to an insulted father, 
and her guiltless hands to a disho- 
noured De ity. She was ravished 
from the bosom of her country, from 
the arms of her friends, while the 
advanced age of her parents render- 
ing them unfit for servitude, cruelly 
separated her from them for ever. 

Scenes, which her imagination had 
never conceived of a floating world, 
the sporting monsters of the deep, 
and the familiar meeting of billows 
and clouds, strove but in vain to di- 
vest her attention from three hun- 
dred Africans in chains, suffering the 
most excruek ating torments, "and 
some of them rejoicing that the hard 
pangs of death came like a balm to 
their wounds. 

Once more her eyes were blest with 
a continent, butalas! how unlike the 
land where she received her bei ing. 
Here all things appeared propitious, 
She learned to catch the ideas mark- 
ed by the sounds of language, only 
to know that her doom was slavery, 
from which death alone was to eman- 
cipate her. What did it avail her, 
that the walls of her lord were hung 
with splendor, and that the dust 
trodden under foot in her native 
country, crowded his gates with sor- 
did worshippers? The laws rendering 
her incapable of rec ceiving property, 
and though she was a free moral 
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agent, accountable for her own 
actions, yet never had she a moment 
at her own disposal. Fifty years 
her faithful hands have been com- 
pelled to ignoble servitude, for the 
benefit of Colonel R , until, as if 
nations must be agitated, and the 
world convulsed, for the preserva- 
tion of that freedom which the Al- 
mighty Father intended for all the 
human race, the present war com- 
menced. The terrors of men armed 
in the cause of freedom, compelled 
her master to fly, and to breathe 
away his life in a land, where lawless 
dominion sits enthroned, pouring 
blood and vengeance on all who 
dare to be free. 

The face of your oat © is now 
marked with the furrows of time, 
and her frame feebly bending under 
the oppression of years; while she, by 
the laws of the land, is denied the 
enjoyment of one morsel of that im- 
mense wealth, a part whereof hath 
been accumulated by her own in- 
dustry, and the whole augmented by 
her servitude. 

Wherefore, casting herself at the 
feet of your honor, into a body of 
men formed for the usurpation of 
vassalage, for the reward of virtue, 
and the just returns of honest indus- 
try, she prays that such allowance 
may be made her out of the estate of 
Colonel R , as will prevent her 
and her more infirm daughter, from 
misery in the greatest extreme, and 
scatter comfort over the short and 
downward path of their lives, and 
she will ever pray. 
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HINDOO MANNERS. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sir, 

Perhaps some of your fair readers 
may be entertained by an account of 
the manners, habits, and customs of 
the Hindoo women, so faithfully 
described by Mr. Ward, in his very 
interesting work on the Hindoos. 
The following extracts made from 
the Serampore Edition, and before it 
was reprinted in London, if you 
deem them worthy of insertion in 


Hindoo Manners. 
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your valuable miscellany, you will 
oblige 
An OccastonaL CoRRESPONDENT. 


Hindoo directions for choosing a 
Wife. 

One of the Hindoo Shastius gives 
the following directions respecting 
the qualities of a wife.—‘‘ She who 
is not descended from his paternal or 
maternal ancestors, within the sixth 
degree, is eligible by a twice-bora 
man for nuptials. In connecting 
himself with a wife, let him studious- 
ly avoid the ten following families, 
be they ever so great, or ever so 
rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold, and 
grain; the family which has omitted 
prescribed acts of religion; that 
which has produced no male chil- 
dren; that in which the Vadu has 
not been read; that which has thick 
hair on the body ; and -those which 
have been subject to a number of 
diseases, are here mentioned. Leta 
person choose for a wife a girl, whose 
form has no defect; who has an 
agreeable name; who walks grace- 
fully, like a young elephant; whose 
hair and teeth are moderate, re- 
spectively in quantity and in size ; 
whose body has exquisite softness.” 


Hindoo Comparisons. 


A woman is said to move ver¥ 
elegantly, when she walks like a 
goose or an elephant: a man is 
described as very handsome, when 
his face is like the full moon; the 
eyes are considered as very beau- 
tiful, if they are like those of a deer ; 
the eye-brows are praised, if they 
are like a bow; the thighs and legs 
are commended, if they are taper, 
like the snout of an elephant; a 
handsome waist must be like that of 
a lion, or I should suppose, like that 
of an ancient European old maid, 
when she had been completely laced 
in. The teeth are very beautiful, 
when like the seeds of the pome- 
granate; the nose, when like the 
beak of a parrot; the hands and feet, 
when like the water lilly; the hair, 
when black as a wece fi the chin, 
when it resembles a mangoe; the 
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lips, when like the fruit talakoo- 
chu. 

Till their thirtieth year, the Hin- 
doo women are stout and vigorous; 
but after that period, they alter 
much faster than the women in any 
of the nations of Europe. Early 
marriage, labour, and diseases, ex- 
haust their constitution before the 
regular time of decay. They are 
lovely, active, and tractable ; possess 
great acuteness; are fond of conver- 
sation; employ florid expressions, 
and a phraseology, abundant in 
images ; never carry any thing into 
effect, till after mature deliberation; 
are inquisitive and prying, yet 
modest in discourse; have a fickle, 
inconstant disposition. 

The women are almost in every 
instance, unable toread. The jealous 
Hindoos are afraid, lest such an ae- 
quirement should make them proud, 
and lest they should form criminal 
connexions, and write love letters. 
Hence they give out, thatif a woman 
learn to read and write, she will most 
certainly become a widow, or fall 
into some calamity. Many stories 
are circulated of the dreadful acci- 
dents that have happened to women 
who had learnt to read. 

The Hinde women are excessive- 
ly fond of ornaments, which they 
fasten on the head, hair. forehead, 
ears, nose, neck, arms, wrists, fingers, 
waist, ancles, and toes. That onthe 
fore head i is fastened with wax; the 
nose-ring is sometimes very large, 
hanging down on the chin. When 
thieves break into a house in the 
night, they frequently tear these 
nose- rings off, as they are about to 
decamp ‘with the plunder, while the 
women are asleep. 

The wives ofrespectableHindoosare 
scarcely ever seen in the street with 
their husbands, except they be going 
a journey. When Hindoo country- 
women see an English woman walk 
arm-in-arm with her husband, they 
exclaim, with the utmost astonish- 
ment, Oh! Ha! What is this? Do 
you see? They take their wives by 
the hand, and lead them about, show- 
ing them to other English, without 
the least shame. ‘These people have 
not the least shame. 

A Hindoo woman never mgptions 
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the name ofher husband. When she 
calls him, she makes use of our in- 
terjections, merely as Ha! O! &c. 
when she speaks of him to others, 
she calls him master, or man of the 
house. She never mixes in com- 
pany, even at her own house, but 
stays ina separate room, Ww hile her 
husbamdl sits smoking and talking 
with the guests. This uncommon 
shyness of the Hindoo women is, 
however, in some measure, confined 
to the higher casts. Some woinen 
are very “rarely seen, except very 
early in the morning, at their ablu- 
tions; the wives of the middling 
ranks, when they go out, draw their 
garment over their face; but the 
lowest orders of women pass through 
the streets with less reserve, and ex- 
pose their faces to the view of 
strangers. A woman does net change 
her name at the time of ma rriage. 
The permission of polygamy, and 
the ease with which a man may put 
away his wife, has been very un- 
favourable to the tnterests of virtue, 
and has contributed greatly to the 
universal c orruption of the Hindoos. 
A barren wife may be superseded by 
another, in the eighth year; she whose 
children are all dead, in the tenth; 
she who brings forth only daug hters, 
in the elever ith; she who ‘speaks 
unkindly, without delay. A man 
sometimes separates himself from his 
wife in this way: he calls her mother, 
and after that, it becomes indelhicate 
to be im any way familiar with her 
A person w ho may be an occasional 
visitor, not unfrequently addresses 
himself in this manner to the females 
of the family, as a pledge for the 


| purity of his behaviour. 


When a woman is overwhelmed 
with grief for the death of her child, 
she sits at the door, or in the house, 
or by the side of the river, and uiters 
her grief in some such language as 
the following — 


** Ah! My Huree-das! Where is 
he gone? Ah. my child! my child! 
* My golden image Huree-das, 


who has taken? Ah! my child, &e. 
‘¢ |] nourished and reared: him, 
where is he gone? Ah! my ‘child, 
&e. 
“ Take me with thee—Ah! my 
child, &c. 
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‘ He played around me like a 
golden top—Ah ! my child, &c. 

** Like his face I never saw one— 
Ah! my child, &c. 

‘* Let fire devour the eyes of men* 
—Ah! my child, &c. 

“The infant con tinually cried, 
Ma! Ma! (Mother! Mother !)—Ah! 
my child, &c. 

* Ah! my child; saying Ma! 
come into my lap—Ah! my child, 
«ce. 

‘¢ Who shall now drink milk >— 
Ah! my child, &c.” 

After she has lamented in this 
manner for some time, perhaps a 
female comes, and putting the end 
of her garment on the mouth of the 
mother, , tries to comfori her, by using 


those arguments meet a state of 


heathenism supplies : ** Why do 
you weep? Why ween ’ our health ? 
if the child had been designed to be 
yours, it would not have died. This 
is the fruit of children; the "y come 
not to bestow pleasure. What did 
the mother of Ram-kushnu = do? 
Did she get her son back? 
the sons of such a great man died, 
was he able to bring | them back ? 
crying would do, ‘why ery alone? 
half a dozen of us would come to 
assist you. Perhaps in a former 
birth you stole somebody’s child, 
and now your ownisgone. You set 
the highest value on him, and there- 
fore you weep; but if he had been 
worth any thing, he would not have 
left you. Go—go into the house, 
and comfort those you left. He was 
not your son, but an enemy ; he has 
only brought sorrow upon you. You 
have neg lected no means of keeping 
him alive. Why then mourn? Go, 
repeat the name of your guardian 
deity; that will do you good here- 
after. Why weep for him ? (the 
child.) 

To this the mother replies ;—Ah ! 
Mother! the heart does not receive 





* When people saw the child, they 
said—* O what a fine child! Whata 
beautiful child,” &c. To the evil eves 
(desires) of her neighbours she attri- 
butes the loss of her child, and therefore 
prays, that as: fire catches the thatch, 
and consumes the house, so the eyes of 
these people may be burnt out. 


Two of 


If 
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Was this, a child to be for- 
gotten! His forehead contained the 
marks of king-ship. Ah! mychild! 
Since it was born, the master never 
staid in the house; he was always 
walking about with the child in his 
arms. She now, perhaps, breaks 
out again more violently :—Who 
shall now stay in my lap?—Ah! my 
child! my child! &c. Poor women 
not unfr equently break out in vehe- 
ment exclamations against the God 
Yunue, (death.) *‘ Ah! thou wretch, 
Yunue! was this in thy mind.” 

if it be a grown up son whose 
death is thus lamented, the mother 
dwells on the support which such a 
son was to the family: as, 

‘ Our support is gone—Ah! 
child, my child, &c. 

‘* Now who will bring rupees! 
Ah! my child, &c.” 

When a grown up. daughter 
mourns for her mother, she does it 
in some such strains as these ; 

‘* Mother, where is she gone—Ah ! 
my mother! my mother! 

‘You are gone, bat what have 
you left for mo! Ah! my mother, 
&e. 

‘* Whom shall I now call mother, 
mother—Ah! my mother, &c. 

‘“ Where shail [ é€nd such a 
mother !—Ah! my mother, &c.” 

These lamentations for the dead 
are often so loud as to be heard a 
great way off. Sometimes they are 
accompanied by tearing the hair, 
beating the forehead, and roHing 
from side to side, as though in g creat 
agonies. 


my 
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ASTRONOMY OF THE 
HINDOOS 


THE 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazines 
Sir, 

The Astronomy of the Hindoos(or 
more strictly the Brahmans as the 
science is confined to that religious 
sect), has lately excited a most livel 
curiosity to the learned of all Kuro- 
pean Nations. I submit therefore 
with confidence, the foliowing brief 
outline of the astronomy of this in- 
telligent people to the candid ex- 
amination of your numerous readers. 

The Brahmans are in possession of 
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ancient astronomical Tables by which 
they foretel eclipses, and compose al- 
manacks, althoughthey appear unac- 
quainted with the principles on which 
their ancestors constructed them. 
The antiquity of the Science 
among these people, is presumed to 
be very great. ludeed, if we rely on 
the correctness of their catbihieieaed 
and retrace pastages with their astro- 
nomy forour cuide, we shall be te mpt- 
ed to forget the general opinion of 
the World s limite od duration. How 


le 


far their observations are worthy of | 
it remains for the ingenious |) « 


regard, 


to ascertain. Thus far let usremark,. 


Astronomy is the fine thread which | 


links together the early and the latter 
ages of Soc iety 3a cuide, if soberand 


just, which narrates the history of 


remote creatures free from the visi- 
onary perversions of human variety, 
or human falsehood. 

By Europeans, the solar year is 
made to consist of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, five hours, forty- 
eight minutes, and fifty-five seconds. 
it was computed by Hipparchus, 
about 1940 years ago, at three hun- 
dred and sixty- five days, five hours, 
thirty-five minutes, and twelve se- 
conds; and when the astronomical 
tables of thé Brahmans were con- 
structed at three hundred and sixty- 
five days, six hours, twelve minutes, 
and thirty seconds. Hence it would 
seem, that there isa cradual dec rease 
in the length of the year; and 
these calcuiations can be bienied 
on, we must conclude that the earth 
approaches the sun, that its revolu- 
tion is thereby shortened, and that 
the tables of the Brahmans, or the 


observations that fixed the length of 


the year, must have been made near 
7300 years ago. 

Cranfurd, from whose able work 
{and from Playfair and Bailly) this 
statement is derived, observes, that 
the duration giyen to the year by 
Hipparchus, was confirmed by 
Ptolemy, who succeeded him; and 
the difference between our calcula- 


tions and those of Hipparchus and | 


Ptolemy, in some sort, establishes 
the accuracy of the Brahmans. 

To strei ngihen the probable cor- 
rectness of the Brahmans, it is to be 
remarked, that their astronomical 


if 
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operations are simple and satisfac- 
tory. Their year begins on the 11th 
day of our month of April. They 
divide the year into two equal parts ; 
the first, comprising the time the 
sun isto the south; the latter, to the 
north of the equator. To reconcile 
the astronomical with the civil time, 
every fourth year is a leap year, in 
which the time exceeding the three 
hundred sixty-five days, is thrown 
into one of the twelve months. 

In reckoning the duration of the 
world, Hindostan has not been defi- 
cient in those insidiary arts, which 


| seek to triumph over society by 


enslaving reason. They divide the 
duration of the world into four 
zougs or ages, to each of which they 
attribute an extent. extravagantly 
ridiculous. They even pretend that 
the writings of some authors of the 
early ages, described as so absurdly 
remote. are still extant, but these 
are to be found only im the fertile 
imaginations of the priests. 

The beginning of the kaly zoug, or 
present age, is reckoned from two 
hours, twenty-seven minutes, and 
thirty seconds, of the morning of 
the 16th of February, and is 3102 
years before the Chr istian era; but 
ihe time for which most of their 
astronomical tables are constructed, 
is two days, three hours, thirty-twe 
minutes, and thirty seconds after 
that date, i.e. the 18th of February, 
about six in the morning. Their 
tables shew that there was then a 
conjunction of the planets. Bailly 
observes, that by calculation, the 
four planets, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars, and Saturn, were at that time 
so situated, that they might be seen 
successively to « disengage themselves 
from the rays of the sun, and thence 
infers, (though Venus could not have 
appeared,) that it was natural for the 


Brahmans to say, in general terms, 
there was a conjunction of the 
planets. 


Arguing the great < ntiquity of the 
Hindoo astronomy, Bailly-observes 
that their tables give an annual in- 
equality to the moon, such as was 
discovered by Tycho Brache, which 
was unknown to the Alexandrian 
school, or to the Arabs who suc- 


'| ceeded it. The use of the gnomon 
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they had discovered ata very remote 
pe ‘riod. At Benares, many ancient 
dials of curious construction are yet 
to be met with. 

They have a cycle, or period of 
sixty years, each of which has its 
particular name, another of 3,600 
years, and one of 24,000. From the 
annual motion given by them to the 
stars of fifty- four seconds of longi- 
tude in the year, fifty-four minutes 
of longitude make sixty vears, fifty- 
four degr rees make 3.600, and the 
entire revolution of three hundred 
and sixty degrees, make their great 
period, or bonus magnus, of 24,000 
years, which is often mentioned by 
them. 

M. Playfair enumerates no_ less 
than nine astronomical elements, to 
which the tables of India assign such 
values, as do by no means belong to 
them in those later ages, but such as 
have the theory of gravity, proves 
to have belonged to them 3.000 
years before the Christian era. At 
that time, therefore, says he, or in 
the ages preceding it, the observa- 
tions must have been made from 
which these elements were deduced. 
For it is abundantly evident, that 
the Brahmans of later times, how- 
ever willing they might be, to adopt 
their tables to so remarkable an 
epoch as the kaly zoug, (the present 

age,) could never think of doing so 
by substituting instead of quantities 
which they had ebserved, others 


which they had no reason to believe | 


had ever existed. It will scarcely 
be supposed, that Chaucer has ad- 
justed the errors of the Indian astro- 
nemy, with such irregular felicity, 





that observers who could not dis- | 
cover the true state of the heaven at | 
the age in which they lived, have 


succeeded in dese ribing one which 


took place several thousand years | 


before they were born. 

Having thus stated the sentiments 
of others on this interesting subject, 
allow me, Mr. Editor, to express the 
satisfaction | should feel. 


the ingenuity of our countrymen 


succeed in reconciling the chrono- 
toey of the Hindoos with that of the | 
Eur opean nations. 


J am, Sir, 


R. H. | 


in viewing | 
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ON MATRIMONY. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Though your publication is ad- 
dressed to the fair sex, yet it cannot 
be deemed exclusively theirs, whilst 
its pages embrace so general a field 
for the exercise of all degrees of 
intellect. 

But to give my opinion of your 
magazine, is not the only object I 
have in view at present. A subject 
very interesting both to myself and 
others, induces me to state a few 
plain thoughts on matrimony which 
l regret to see so much on the de- 
cline in the genteel mediocrity of 
station. 

Every thing that tends to discou- 
rage that sacred alliance, must give 
strength to the indulgence of vicious 
passion, in a given proportion. 
Among the highest classes, and in- 

variably among the lowest, the pri- 
vileged union of the sexes proceeds 
withoutany check: for, in the first, 
wealth meets wealth, to make the 
compact sure: and inthe most hum- 


| ble walks of life, poverty embraces 


poverty: and.though that do not 
cover luxury, it protects content- 
ment. . 

On the consequent encrease of 
population, | forbear to join the 
general murmur; that is a less evil, 
surely, than the boundless enlarge- 
ment of prostitution—the certain 
consequence of encouraged celibacy. 

1 prefer calling the attention of 
your female readers to the peculiar 
hardships and privations imposed on 
a very great proportion of excellent- 
ly disposed men, by that barrier im- 
moderate expectation has created, 
against their marrving. 

In commen, with a great number 
of officers, both military and nayal, 
whose services are not, at present, 
required either offensively or de- 
fensively, against the enemies of 
their country, I eagerly anticipated 
a restoration to my native land, 
trusting, that after many years of 
exile and anxious exertion, to be 
admitted to the enjoyments of such 
domestic happiness, as my rank and 
associations permitted me to pre- 
sume | was entitled to, 
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Introductions to public assem- 
blies, and in private circles, opened 
a delightful field of intercourse with 
the beauties and charms of my fair 
countrywomen. 

Suppose one were selected who 
professed not to entertain any aver- 
sion from matrimony, and gave one 
reason to suppose her preference 
might be obtained, and with that 
view, a series of attentions com- 
menced, and finally, a reference to 
the lady’s family is the grand hinge 
of your future expectancies. 

Suppose all this, Mr. Editor, and 
also, suppose that the suitor meets 
all in the establishment that suits 
his taste of style and fashion, and 
ver naturally imagines, that his 
pia is a passport to a matrimonial 
offer. Behold, his income is ques- 
tioned, and falling short of eight 
bundred a year, which is the sine qua 
non of the family’s acceptance, the 
lady is obliged to say your overtures 
cannot be met! 

Consequently, gentlemen of my 
profession, or of any other, whose 
finances are so limited, must either 
remain bachelors, or marry portion- 
less women, and feel all the incon- 
venience of their fortune not 
keeping pace with the encrease 
of the demands necessarily made 
on it. 

This is a mortifying reflection to 
those who have been, by the nature 
of their professions, excluded from 


the exercise of trade, the profits of 


speculative dealing, or the accumu- 
Jation of a contractor s wealth. 
Refused admittance into families 
who owe their sole consequence to 
the long continuance of that war, 
whose conductors are not now deem- 
ed worthy their alliance! 

In proceeding according to such a 
plan, the ladies are defeating every 
intention of nature, and will: wait so 
long for their carriages and their 
footmen, that even a fellow like 
myself, possessing no pecuniary 
means but the half-pay, would not 
marry antiquity, though it were 
adorned by a coronet. 

Should this letter be deemed wor- 
thy insertion in the pages of your 
magazine, I will, at some future 
time, give you a sketch of my matri- 
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monial cruizes, which have, so far, 
been labour lost. 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Nava ComMANDER, 


LIL LL IL 


ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 
A Translation, by W. Henry Lance. 


CHAP. I. 


He was fam’d for deeds of arms, 
She a maid of envied charms. 
CHERRY. 


Whilst some in their satirical pages 
calumniate a sex, the source of man’s 
happiness in this world, I, disdaining 
to exhorta smile from folly at the ex- 
pense of truth, will attempt to recal 
to the recollection of the world, the 
heroic deeds of a young Princess, 
the ‘pride of her sex, who did not 
lose one moment to endanger her 
own life in the attempt of rescuing 
a loved~-an adored husband’s from 
the grasp of the grim Tyrant. 

Eleanor of Castile was born with 
every grace that could adorn a Prin- 
cess, the accomplishments of her 
person, were only equalled by those 
of her mind. Her father had been 
engaged i in a war with Henry the III. 
of England. 

The fertile and opulent province 
of Guienne, was the cause of a con- 
tention but little suited to the wishes 
of either of these Princes, and hap- 
pily for the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries they were both inspired with 
kindred feelings, ever ready to listen 
to the calls and dictates of heaven- 
born humauity; it was therefore re- 
solved by them to check the ravages 
of all destroying war, and by the 
torch of Hymen, to light a beacon, 
again to recal banished peace to 


tines regions, and by a marriage be- 


tween Edward, the son of Henry, and 
Eleanor, the daughter of Alphonso, 
to confound their jarring interests for 
ever. Edward was a young prince 
of handsome person, and of manners 
adapted to please the fair of those 
times ; he was already celebrated for 
his courage. He was now become 
the husband of Eleanor, and in his 
breast love and honor seemed to 
reign together and equally. Indeed, 
it might be said, his virtuous love 
Cc 
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now led him to seek fresh laurels 
with even more eagerness than for- 
merly. Oh! how grateful to \the 
heart of the gentle and noble Eleanor, 
must sound the praise, so lavishly 
and yet so deservedly bestowed on 
the heroic deeds of her husband? 
Above all, how proud she must be of 
his love and of the gyves that united 
them, when at the battle of Ever- 
sham, he overthrew the Rebels, who 
had taken up arms against his father, 
and liberated him from the gloom of 
a dungeon, again to ascend the re- 
Splendent throne of his ancestors. 
From this moment, Eleanor and all 
England regarded this young hero, 
as the cuardian of the land, and his 
life, with the preservation of which, 
the welfare of the state became in 
some measure implicated, was, by the 
superstitious people of that country, 
considered almost sacred. 

Although enjoying in the parental 
gratitude of Henry, the loyal attach- 
ment of the people, and the love of 
Eleanor, all the happiness human na- 
ture will admit of, Edward had for 
some time past been the victim 
of a secret grief, that preyed upon 
his heart. 

His courage had now no opportu- 
nity of distinguishing itself. Elea- 
nor, with ease penetrated into the 
cause of his sorrow, she endeavoured 
to persuade him, that after he had 
done so much for fame, he might 
now without injury to his name, give 
himself up to love and repose. ‘1f,” 
added she with sweetness, *‘ the dan- 
gers of war are a source of fame to 
great souls, peace is a gift from 
heaven to the rest of mankind.” 
Edward was not insensible to the 
force of her arguments, but they 
could not overpower the secret mur- 
murs of his heart. 

The opportunity he so ardently 
wished for, at last presented itself. 
The streams of Christian blood that 
had been shed in Asia, ina fruitless 
struggle to secure Palestine from the 
attacks of the Saracens, had not in the 
slichtest measure lessened the ardour 
of the Christian Knights, to enrol 
themselves under the Holy Banner of 
thie Blessed Cross. By the order of 
Pope Clement the IV. legates had 
been again sent to all the Christian 
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countries of Europe, once more to 
make the courts re-echo with their 
vehement exhortations. In France, 
the pious Louis IX, whose zeal had 
never once been diminished by the 
disastrous results of a former expe- 
dition, had already taken up the ve- 
nerated sign of the Cross. Edward 
again felt all his ardour rekindled, 
enflamed. He swore by the manes 
of his grand uncle Ricuarp Caur 
de Lion, (whose name still resounded 
in the East, a terror to the Turks), 
that he would go, to deserve in his 
turn, the véweul of aconqueror, or of 
a martyr. Eleanor well convinced 
that she should never be able to pre- 
vail on him to relinquish his designs, 
avowed her intention to accompany 
him in his crusades. Edward, though 
delighted with this new proof of her 
ardent love, was frightened at the 
prospect of the fatigues and inevita- 
ble dangers her tender frame must 
undergo, attempted to persuade her 
by the most gentle and tender argu- 
ments, to lay aside her intentions, 
but in vain. The perseverance of 
Eleanor obliged her husband to have 
recourse to an exainple, often follow- 
ed in those days, to refer their dis- 
pute to some hermit. Conformable 
to that idea, Edward resolved to take 
the advice of Godwin of Cune- 
bourne.* ‘* Not far from London,” 
said he, ‘‘ there lives a.pious hermit, 
who spends his days in prayer; let 
us go and receive his advice on the 
subject of our debates. If be thinks 
it proper we should not be separated; 
I will agree to his decisions, but 
should he approve of what my love 
and solicitude for your welfare ad- 
vise, promise me my dear Eleanor to 
abide by his decisions. 

Eleanor, whose religious opinions 
were superstitious as Edward’s, con- 
sented to receive the anchorite 
for their judge, not doubting but 
that his decisions would be dictated 
by heaven. 

The Hermit’s cell was situated at 
the foot ofa gently rising hill, whose 
summit was crowned with a grove of 
lofty elms. The silence of the scene 
was only broken by the bubbling of a 
gentle brook that rolled its limpid 
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stream before the door of the her- 
mit’s dwelling--- 

** in sucha place as this, 

* Descending spirits have conversed 
with men, 
“ And told the secrets of the world 

unknown.’’ 
There long had Godwin dwelt in 
peace, and never had his holy sanc- 
tuary been prophaned by the intru- 
sion of any mortal beings, save the 
way-worn traveller who sought shel- 
ter from the tempest, or a resting 
place by night: pious and grateful 
to his God was every thought, and 
there would he sit at eve, when the 
neighbouring peasants were round 
him drawn, to listen to his exhorta- 
tions, or to receive his advice; to see 
him there, Princes might come, and 
envy him his lot. When the Princeand 
Eleanor arrived at his cell, he was 
kneeling before his crucifix. He was 
somewhat startled at their abrupt 
entrance, he looked round, but con- 
tinued on his knees “till he had 
finished his Paternoster. Then rising, 
with a serene countenance, he wel- 
comed them to his outer cell, for 
into the other none but himself ever 
penetrated. 

After the cause of their visit 
had been explained to him, the 
Hermit for a short time seemed wrapt 
in thought, at last breaking forth in 
a prophetic tone, he cried,‘*Generous 
wife, fulfil your noble design. Be- 
come more than ever the honour of 
your sex, and deserve, that posterity 
shall never speak of you, but with 
transports of the most lively and 
ardent admiration. 

Eleanor in the excess of her joy, 


made him such large presents, that | 


the good old man was overcome by 
her gratitude. She was supported by 
Edward on his side, who was no less 
liberal. ‘* Ah, my dear children,” 


said Godwin, ‘* you have now placed | 


it in my power to accomplish that 
which has so long been the object 
of my every thought. On this spot 
I have long wished to found a nun- 
nery, you have put it in my power 
to complete it.” Then dropping on 
his knees, and addressing himself to 
heaven, he cried, “* Now, ohmy God, 
this my dearest and most ardent 
wish is accomplished, receive me to 
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thyself;” then rising, he laid his hands 
upon hisroyal visitors, saying, ‘‘ And 
may that almighty God protect you 
both in every danger, isthe heart-felt 
prayer of Godwin of Cunebourne.— 
They then bade farewel to him with 
tears in their eyes, and bent their 
steps to the palace, to make prepara- 
tion for their journey. 


CHAP. II. 


“ Behold the threaden sail, 
Borne with th’ invisible and creeping 
wind, 
Breasting the lofty surge.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Edward having completed all his 
arrangements, set sail for the Holy 
Land. He directed his first course 
towards St. John of Acre. On the 
arrival of the English Army in that 
city, a council of war was held, by 
which it was resolved not to lose an 
Instant, but immediately to attack 
the Saracens. Their attention was 
also directed towards a proper resi- 
dence for the Princess Eleanor. 

As the council was on the point of 
breaking up, the Prince was inform- 
ed that an herald from the Turkish 
camp demanded an audience. He 
was admitted. He appeared to bea 
manad vanced in years, of a vigorous 
constitution, his dress announced 
him to be a Dervise. He advanced, 
and bending on one knee, presented 
a letter to Edward, who first calling 
the attention of the chiefs, read the 
contents aloud, ‘‘ The God of Maho- 
met is the only and true God, Ma- 
homet is the Apostle of God, Most 
Noble Prince. 

You have landed in the country 
given us by our God, and preserved 
for us by our scymetars, should occa- 
sion require it, we will again deluge 
it with Christian blood. But before 
the commencement of the bloody 
strife, Ishmael Benasser desires to 
have a conference with Edward. To- 
morrow I will repair to the walls of 
the city, with a retinue of only ten 
knights and the venerable Mansour 
who will deliver this to you. 

I require no hostage, Ishmael Be- 
nasser will rely upon the honour of 
the Christian Prince. 

‘* Mansour,” replied Edward, ‘I 
shall stay to comment on the several 
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parts of this letter that I dislike. I 
only wish to reflect upon the noble- 
ness of your master’s conduct. Tell 
him I shall expect him, and receive 
him with all the respect his rank de- 
mands. I cannot agree to what he 
requires in regard to hostages. But 
this evening, twelve of my knights 
shall accompany you to his camp. 

The following day, Benasser pre- 
pared to march to the City, accom- 

anied by ten knights, and Mansour. 

e was mounted on a superb charger, 
covered with brilliant housings, his 
armour was dazzling to the sight, 
and in his girdlehe wore a poignard, 
that he judged to be of inestimable 
value, not because it was covered 
with diamonds, but that it formerly 
belonged to Saladin, his ancestor. 

The English Prince received him 
at the gate of the city, and as the 
greatest honor he could confer on 
him, conducted him immediately 
to Eleanor’s apartments. 

In the afternoon, Edward an- 
nounced to Benasser, that the tour- 
naments in honor of his presence, 
were about to commence. ‘* Do you 
share in the entertainments,” asked 
Benasser. ‘‘ As judge, I cannot take 
part in the amusements,” replied 
Edward. ‘1 will then only be a 
spectator,” added Benasser. 

Edward, who had at first fully com- 
prehended these questions, thus ad- 
dressed Benasser. ‘ Though I -have 
chosen some of my noblest warriors 
to send to your camp as hostages, | 
think you will be able find many wor- 
thy of you. I thank youfor not wish- 
ing to have any other adversary than 


myself. I hope soon to prove myself 


worthy of the esteem you bear me. 
If we should meet,” added he, smiling, 
** the termination of our rencounter 
will prove more serious.” ‘ | hope 
so,” murmured Ishmael. Edward 
then led him to the palace in which 
the lists were appointed to be held. 
He placed him on his right hand. 
Eleanor on his left, two ladies brought 
her a scarf and a collar. 

‘** You see,” said Edward to Ish- 
mael, ** the two rewards intended 
for the victors, are there none of 
your warriors who would wish to 
engage for them?” 

** What,” said Benasser, ‘‘ is it ihe 
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custom for the Princess to bestow 
the rewards. 

‘It is,’ replied Edward, “ the 
custom of the European Courts.” ‘I 
will share in the amusements,” said 
Benasser. He immediately precipi- 
tated himself into the area, and ran 
below the barriérs to prepare for the 
encounter. 

In a few moments Benasser appear- 
ed at the head of his warriors, inthe 
area, they made the tour of it, bow- 
ing low as they passed Edward and 
Eleanor. There were ten champions 
in the lists. The trumpets sounded 
thrice, they ran, they mixed, their 
lances flew and shivered in pieces, 
the warriors of both parties are dis- 
mounted. Scarcely can the eye fol- 
low the rapidity of their movements. 
Edward seeing that only two warriors 
remained, desired the heralds to 
close the lists, and to declare them 
victors. He had the consolation to 
see the honour of his knights un- 
spotted; for although Benasser was 
que of the conquerors, the Earl of 
Derby was the other, Benasser, when 
Eleanor was preparing to give him 
the scarf, thus addressed Edward. 
‘* My Lord, if you will allow this 
brave knight, and he will I am per- 
suaded, agree to my proposition, te 
run one more course with me, and 
to reward the conqueror with both 
prizes. 

‘** You have spoken well,” haugh- 
tily replied the Karl, ‘‘ what you pro- 
pose, | ask of my Sovereign and his 
Consort as a favor.” 

Edward, who would not have been 
sorry to see the vanity of Benasser 
humiliated, consented, But in spite 
of the skill and strength of Derby, 
he was overthrown. Benasser col- 
lected his troops, and presented him- 
self before Eleanor, who gave him 
the scarf and collar ; after receiving 
them, he turned to Edward,“ Prince,” 
said he, ‘*my faithful Mansour is 
gone to send you back your warriors, 
we are going hence immediately, and 
to-morrow if you wish it, it shall be 
decided to whom the treasures of 
this place shall belong.” ‘* Believe 
me,” said Edward, *‘ neither you nor 
your warriors can be more anxious 
for the battle, than we are, but I 
cannot take those advantages over ay 
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enemy, which would be repugnant 
to the feelings ofa brave soldier and 
a good christian.” | Mansour short- 
ly returned with the hostages, and 
Benasser retraced his march to his 


camp. 
LEILA L IDS 


ON GOOD TON, 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 


Mr, Eprror, 

All nature eternally struggles aftera 
kind of unity,andfrom the intermix- 
ing of things arise new things; asonce 
the Romans, aftera dreadful fire, out 
of many melted metals drew the Co- 
rinthian bronze, which was valued as 
highly as gold; the same can almost 
be said of the good ton of the clubs, 
resources, copinos, and by whatever 
names the assembling places are 
called, whose men form the different 
classes, meet together; where there 
arises a kind of friction of every sort 
of mind and breeding, which also 
produces a new mind and breeding, 
a kind of middle ton, that passes 
better to the whole, than the ton of 
every single coterie would have 
done, before it was modified in this 
way. 

This property has been agreed to 
be called good ton, in whatever town 
it may reign, may it be Paris, Lon- 
don, or Querfurt, the name _ is 
nothing to the purpose; the thing 
remains the same for the whole 
physical and moral world; it 
cannot absolutely be said, that the 
best possible ton is the ton of France 
or ltaly, England or Germany, &c. 
&c., but that it is the most agree- 
able to each of these countries. 
Even as little can magistrates or 
soldiers, priests or men of letters, 
artists or men of elegant minds, 
pretend to it; but the ton that the 
nearest accords with all these sta- 
tions, is the best. Good company, 
in which it should reign, is, as it 
were, the store-house of a free, dis- 
interested commerce, in which every 
well-educated man takes a share, 
and where people only yield to each 
other, to be in the highest degree 
‘themselves distinguished: to be in- 
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troduced into company, no offence 
should be given to another; to 
please, it requires something more, 
still more to be distinguished ; be- 
cause, in that case, ambition raises 
circulation; and the circulation is 
more difficult to be gained over, 
than to be conquered. 

But a preliminary article in all 
society is, that it must be under- 
stood every coterie has, as before 
said, its own language, that without 
its limits is not understood. 

This, consequently, must be avoid- 
ed; for if a man will not talk so 
that all may understand him, it is an 
open usurpation on the equality 
before mentioned, and the exchange 
of words and thoughts has no longer 
liberty nor pleasantness : all words of 
art, science, scholastic, or juridicial 
expressions are banished from good 
company ; they must be translated 
or paraphrased, otherwise in the end, 
conversation would bea kind of pick- 
nick, to which every one brought a 
dish, but so placed it, that none of 
the fellow-guests could come at 
it; much betier would it be to eat 
alone. 

Every seaman endeavours to make 
his best way te his port, in the open 
sea, that certainly is invisible, the 
path is not traced out, but he 
reckons, estimates, makes obseryva- 
tions, takes the northern latitude, 
sails courageously on, and fortu- 
nately reaches his destination; even 
so it is with society ; it has, like the 
sea, its storms, its currents, rocks, 
ebbs, floods, variableness, and faith- 
fulness. 

On the question, is there a tri- 
bunal for good ton? yes and no may 
be answered ; it holds its sittings 
ever and never ; it assembles every- 
where and no where; it consists of 
every body and nobody; it is called 
man. This short word means the 
public, as if all its voices were 
formed into one. 

Amongst the decriers of polite- 
ness, for it has them, there are 
people who suppose, that a_mana 
must be coarse to be free-minded; 
from fear, it may be believed, there 
are polite deceivers, who deceive 
rather downrightly. Politeness cer- 
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and conceals from man, that which 
in his eyes is a horrible monster to 
man himself, egotism. These are the 
real enemies of society, the opposi- 
tion party, that from the first have 
crossed every good, and have never 
been tired of destroying the best which 
man, with united powers, could 
found. Alas! all is egotism; even 
passion and reason, even integrity, is 
only a modest, and virtue a moderated 
egotism. Politeness, it is true, can 
neither make it modest nor moderate 
it; but it veils it up, puts a mask be- 
fore it, is the general mediatrix be- 
tween every kind of pride. Benevo- 
lence and modesty will certainly 
never be imitated from her, but when 
she borrows language, features, or- 
gans, from virtue, she even then 
sometimes overcomes vice, as gilding 
protects from verdigrease. Through 
her alone, people of good ton are 
every where distinguished ; who ever 
busy themselves with others, seldom 
with themselves, even appear to ac- 
knowledge a superiority in others, 
and failing in themselves, m ton and 
manner, as it were appropriated to 
the other. So is politeness as it were 
a uniformity of the mind with the 
body, which nature gives to no one, 
but company to every one. The 
good ton is a middle ton between all 
tons, as beauty is a middle mould 
between all moulds, The perfection 
of both consists therein, that they 
are equally distant from theextremes. 
The most beautiful bodily form, fer 
example, is in no country the fattest 
or the leanest, neither the dropsy or 
the consumption : so also is neither 
the best ton too familiar nor too cere- 
monious. Also in both lies (beauty 
and bon ton) somethmg real and 
something conventional, Custom, 
manners, tourneurs, change every 
country, often in every town. The 
“we pare beauty is that form which 

est agrees with the views of nature; 
but in detail, the options and tastes 
of people may always be different, 
and a Chinese may look upon the 
Germans as very ugly. So few as 
there are notes in music for false 
tones, as little can a man m company 
beaccused of faults: these are against 
the goodton. Man can, as he every 
where does, sin by too much or teo. 
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little, through ignorance as through 
pretensions ; but the first can only be 
reckoned singly, the second doubly. 
Too much elegance is, for the most 
part, more striking than too much 
simplicity. We forgive much sooner 
those who do not equal us, than 
those who will be better. A young 
man must also rather even fear to be 
otherwise, than wish to be better. 
Emulation is excellent in all that 
requires labour, industry, trouble, 
exertion; but, as it has been already 
observed, conversation requires nei- 
ther pains nor exertions; it is for 
repose, it is no war, scarcely guard 
parade. Woe to the soldiers who, to 
distinguish themselves,. would fall 
out of their ranks! In good com- 
pany we must agree; to do which, 
it is necessary to spare more particu- 
larly self love, which is of all things 
the most irritable in us, that con- 
stantly intermixes with every thing 
that surrounds us, and never pardons 
those that it finds greater. Reason 
may for ever preach; no one can 
ever acknowledge that they are ever 
in the wrong’: the lowest place that 
perhaps we ever take is the place of 
equality. Therefore, my Lord, or 
my Lady, or Honourable Miss, love 
all possible preference for themselves 
before us; but they are pleased not 
te let it glimmer ; otherwise, no so- 
ciety : they are richer than we, away 
with the supercilious pomp; other- 
wise, no society : they are handsomer 
than we, yet they do not every mo- 
ment look inte the glass; otherwise, 
no society: they are more learned 
than we, but they do not suffer us 
constantly to feel our ignorance; 
otherwise,—once again—no society. 
The intercourse with the world must 
be free; without expense, man bar- 
ters nothing against nothing: grace, 
ease, facility, compliance, are the 
first merits. Nothing should be pre- 
pared, the opportunity gives the sub- 
ject of conversation ; caprice dictates 
the laws. We dispute for and against 
about a pin. We dread logic more 
than folly. Authors and subjects are 
rather treated of superficially than 
fundamentally. A new law book, 
or a new fashion, a voyage round the 
world, or a walk in a park, are then 
of equal importance. Thus.new was 
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once the world in which we live, to 
cultivate which, a man must please. 
Be what you will, stand as high as 
you please, you must come down, 
otherwise society will banish you: 
a perfect man could not once pass in 
company, for even perfection dis- 
pleases, when it is not in its place; 
even so, as a great gentleman of se- 
venteen would displease in a crowd 
of sportive children, when he would 
displa his school wisdom ; or a pro- 
foundly learned pedant amongst 
oung ladies, talking of new fashions, 
it would so happen to him, as if 
Milo of Crotona with his club to 
come amongst a plump sack party. 
A carriage once broke down on a 
stony road, not far from the small 
and poor town of Gondrecourt: it 
must be repaired; the workmen 
were but few; it would take a con- 
siderable time, there was no recourse 
against ennui, the few honorables of 
the place were inthe country. The 
travellers discovered at a distance, a 
pretty situated neat house witha mo- 
dest steeple: it was a convent of 
Capuchins: he went up to it and rang 
the bell, the door was opened to him; 
the inhabitants beheld a tolerable 
lean sickly appearing man, but who 
was very well dressed, and who cour- 
teously entreated for their hospita- 
lity. The Capuchins had but little, 
but gave what they had ; after this 
and that had been spoken of, the 
travellers heard much, but said little. 
Questions were asked him, his an- 
swers were reasonable, The hora 
sounded---‘‘ will the gentleman also 
say is Angelus here?’---‘* My reve- 
rend fathers, 1 would even beg your 
permission to that effect.” Upon 
which, followed dinner, but yet some- 
what better than usual, plain whole- 
some food, for the guest appeared 
feeble. During dinner, the conver- 
s:tion arose on theology; (that is 





the philosophy of the Capuchins), 
the stranger was almost as well ac- 

uainted therewith as the fathers 
themselves, and was always of their 
opinion; they spoke of different con- 
vents of Capuchins in France, Ger- 
many and Italy, which to these good 
people, were the proper capitals of | 
the world. The stranger in the part | 


of geography. was much better in- | 
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structed than he could have been 
expected to be—a feature ef the hu- 
mility of St. Francis of Assisi was 
related; the stranger admired it, 
and related some others which were 
even unknown to the fathers them- 
selves. They became interested for 
the courteous stranger, so modest a 
a man with such an excellent educa- 
tion; aman who could tattle onevery 
thing, and who certainly had a good 
study; for he even understood a 
couple of latin quotations almost as 
well as the father guardian, a man 
who appeared to be acquainted with 
every thing that interested their 
order—it went so far, that they wish 

ed to receive him into their order; 
and gave him hopes one day of at- 
taining its highest dignities. The 
stranger was enraptured at the ho- 
nor—he would consider of it-—be- 
lieved himself unworthy---but did 
not refuse it, only put it off. They 
separated with the real tokens of 
respect and devotion. Now guess 
who could this man be, who knows 
how soon to win the hearts of the 
Capuchins? it was Voutaire! 
Alas, will this long remain the 
only example of its kind ? in France 
especially, there are no longer either 
Voltaire or Capuchins, and should at 
any time, one of these kinds return 
again, it will be very difficult to be 
a Voltaire. 








CL PL LID? 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CHANGES 
IN ENGLISH DRESS. 


( Concluded.) 


The Book of Worcester reporteth, 
that in the year 1369, they began to 
use caps of different colours, especi- 
ally red, with costly linings, and in 
1372, they first began to wanton it in 
a new round short garment, called 
the cloak. 

Hence we may trace the origin of 
caps, cloaks, gowns, though it may 
be reasonably supposed, their prede- 
cessors wore garbs and coverings 
somewhat similar, though under 
different names. Historians are, in- 
deed, very sparing in their accounts 


| of the dresses an fashions of theirs 
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times; and it is somewhat unaccount- 
able, that we may form a better idea 
of the habits, both civil and military, 
in the time of King John, Henry IIL. 
and the succeeding ages, from their 
monuments, old olass windows, and 
ancient tapestry, than from the 
writings of the most accurate histo- 
riographers of these periods. About 
this period, a gown, called a git or 
jacket without sleeves, a loose cloak 
like a herald’s coat of arms, called a 
tafart, short breeches called a court 
pie, and a gorget called a cheersail, 
were the first introduced prior to the 
use of bands, which they afterwards 
wore about their necks; side saddles 
for women were brought in by Anne, 
wife of Richard II., before that time 
the ladies rode astride like men; she 
also introduced the high head dress 
that resembles horas, and long gowns 
with trains : so thatshe may be con- 
sidered as the most celebrated leader 
of female fashion to be met with in 
history. 

In the time of Henry IV. the long 
pocketing sleeve took place; and a 
few years after, the foot became the 
principal object of fashionable atten- 
tion, when a proclamation was issued, 
that men’s shoes should not be above 
six inches in breadth over the toes. 
At this period, the women not be 
less ridiculous than the men, raised 
their hips by a fox tail under their 
clothes, which resembled the hoops 
worna few yearsago; the men piqued 
to be rivalled ia absurdity, shorten- 
ed their garments so much, that it 
was judged expedient to enact, that 
no person, under the dignity of a 
lord, should wear from that time any 
gown or mantle that was not of a 
sufficient length to cover his but- 
tocks, in the penalty of twenty shil- 
lings for every default. Even the 
clergy caught the fashionable infec- 
tion ; though it ts asserted, that the 
clergy of England never wore silk or 
velvet till they were introduced by 
Cardinal Wolsey. This we shall 
jeave for casuisis to determine, as 
silk and embroidery were worn by 
the priests in Rome, almost as soon 
as these improvements in the luxury 
of dress were introduced into Europe. 

We have already observed, that it 
was considercd by Colbert as a state 








of policy, to make the French 
language and fashions prevalent 
throughout Europe, and that he ina 
great measure succeeded. The mo- 
dern dresses then may be considered 
under the reigning French modes 
with few deviations, large periwigs, 
long waists and short coats, fringed 
cloves; and laced cravats were the 
fashion in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The women’s high forked 
caps with round hoops and patches 
were routed towards the close of 
Queen Anne’s reign, as Addison in- 
sisted upon it that every patch argu- 
ed a pimple, and to wash away their 
impression, an mundation of cold 
creams, and lotions rushed in from 
the continent. | 

The men now began to curtail 
their wigs, and the women to dimi- 
nish the height of their caps; but to 
counter-balance their losses, the 
first addeda large weighty bag hang- 
ing on their shoulder; the latter stiff- 
ened and extended their petticoats 
with an additional quantity of whale- 
bone. The men now judged, that a 
sword under the elbow, imstead of 
hanging at their knee, wasmore con- 
venient and portable ; and conscious 
of the hostility of the weapon, the 
endeavoured to hide it by the lengt 
of their skirts which reached to the 
middle of the legs, the signal was 
given, and short coats, coming only 
to the first button of the breches 
knee; long swords hanging entirely 
under the coat with sword knots that 
reached almost tbe top of the shoe, 
now took place. Hats of a most 
enormous size, cocked, with a fierce 
point before, and heels of an immo- 
derate height was the prevalent dress. 
The ladies turned their hats up be- 
fore and behind, and to leok as bold 
as the men, they wore their hair 
hanging in ringlets behind, to appear 
more Amazonian, and the exteut of 
their hoops was almost as immeasur- 
able as they were inconvenient. 

Presently the men cropt their hats, 
diminished their bags, raised theit 
swords, and extended their skirts al- 
most down to their shoes. 

The ladies piqued at the false deli- 
cacy of the men, who nearly hid all 
their legs, with their skirts, shorten- 
ed: their petticoats to their ancles, 
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and displayed their bosoms without 
reserve. 

Gentlemen who frequented the 
play-house-boxes, appeared at this 
time full dressed with bag and swords. 
This fashion no doubt excluded 
many would-be’s from the bright 
circle; whereas, now, every puppy- 
apprentice can sit with his grace, or 
my lord, in beets. Cocked hats were 
also universally worn in undress, 
which are now set apart for full dress, 
except by naval or military gentle- 
men or foreigners. The ladies ap- 
peared with gigantic heads, and 
much false hairy was at this period 
consumed; but whether the weight 
affected the brain, or that their height 
exposed them to ridicule, cannot be 
ascertained, but these towers sud- 
denly fell, and mothers as well as 
daughters appeared with flowing 
locks. An addition, however, was 
necessary, aud therefore it was put 
behind, which hinder protuberance 
was formed by an invention called 
the bdussels; hut this was soon 
changed for one before, called the 
pads, which however, gave young 
ladies such a motherly appearance, 
that was suon dropt. The other sex 
we find equally fickle in their taste; 
first the buckle was remarkably 
small, thea remarkably large ; and 
entirely abolished for strings, as it is 
thus satirized in a periodical work 
of the day :— 


“ Why large buckles, why the small ? 
Why no buckles now at all? 
Of the matter right 1 take, 
Alamode——for fashion’s sake.” 


The transitions of fashion are equally 
striking in the coat. The buttons 
were at first so united behind, as to 
give it a military appearance; and 
afterwards so divided as to remind 
us of a Monmouth cut. The collar 
was to come up so high, as, in the 
words of Alscrip, in the admirable 
comedy of the Heiress, to ‘ give a 
man the sense of the pillory !” 
Afterwards it was made to fall pre- 
posterously low, but the neck is 
still kept warm with a cravat so 
swelled out, that it ahpost kisses the 
lips. Some cause might be assigned 
for these high collars and stuffed 


cravats, but what utility can be found ' 
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in the Jitile great coats called spen- 
cers, which immediately afterwards, 
the ladies fond of masculine appear- 
ances, adopted? When we consider 
these short jackets and the panta- 
loons which are generally worn, we 
must, ona retrospect, be astonished 
at the wonderful change of fashion ; 
and were the Cretan philosopher now 
alive, and just awoke from his seven 
pear nap, he certainly would take 
ialf our gentlemen for grooms, es- 
pecially R crops, a fashion we may 
attribute to the hair-powder tax. 
Formerly, the ladies were remarkable 
for long waists, now they are equally 
so for short ones; which indeed are 
so diminished within a few months, 
as to be accounted no waist at all. 
This is certainly becoming misses, 
but appears ridiculous on their mo- 
thers. No matter how far advanced 
in years, ladies are desirous of being 
thought young; for this, no doubt, 
sashes were universally worn. It 
would be tedious te enumerate all 
the different caps, which have chang- 
ed as often as our most popular cha- 
racters have thought fit. Of late 
years, it must be owued, the fashions 
are remarkably flippant; witness the 
long strings in the knees, and the 
short canes in the hands, and these 
fashions we find are generally the 
most prevailing: thus is verified 
the old proverb, ** One fool makes 
many.” 


GLI L IF 


TRAVELS FROM PARIS TO 
MUNICH. 


Fer the British Lady's Magatine. 
LETTER I. 


Peace was no sooner proclaimed, 
than, as you can well attest, my 
dear friend, Paris! Paris! was 
the universal cry, and to Paris I 
determined to go; but like many 
of my countrymen, scarcely con- 
scious of the aim in view, except it 
was for the importation of some of 
the ridiculous follies of our late 
potent enemies. ‘ We have follies 
enough in our country,” I exclaim- 
ed, as I seated myself on the coach 

b 
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which was to convey me to Dover; 
** | will therefore turn my attention 
to the excellencies of the French ;” 
‘* that is, (said an old morose gentle- 
man, who sat opposite to me,) if they 
have any:” I hate politics at any 
time; but in a stage-coach they are 
as much in character as Algebra in 
a ball-room. 

Not being exactly possessed of the 
amplifying power of a Keats, I shall 
not write a whole volume in our 
journey from London to Dover, nor 
from Dover to Calais, nor from 
Calais to Paris; but consider me at 
once seated in my hotel at Paris, 
pondering on my future plan of 
operations. I have, however, deter- 
mined not to wrile a single line 
about Paris, its curiosities, its absur- 
dities, its excellencies, its filth. This 
resolution, you will perhaps say, is 
a very strange one, but I have a 
powerful reason to give for it, and I 
wish that every one is enabled to 
give as good an account of their 
actions. 

Having taken my breakfast, I sal- 
lied forth from this famous city, and 
belonging, as you know, to the 
society of book-worms, I entered 
the first bookseller’s shop which I 
saw, and taking up a book, I seated 
myself, with an intention of explor- 
ing its beauties. A gentleman was 
at this time in conversation with 
Mr. B., the proprietor of the shop, 
and, as on this conversation is 
founded my resolution not to write 
one single line, either of approbation 
or censure of Paris, | am bound, in 
my own justification, to send you 
the particulars of it. I do not sup- 
pose that the London publishers will 
thank Mr. B. for his opinion of 
them; there must be, however, some 
error in the case, as I cannot sup- 
pose, that in their transactions with 
authors, they can be guided by such 
narrow-minded and_ selfish princi- 
ples ; you shall, however, Pad for 
yourself, 

Mr. B.—I can assure you that thé 
Rey. Mr. E. is now in Paris. 

Mr. H.—I understand that his late 
classical work has had an uncommon 
sale. ; 

Mr. B.—It possesses cousidcrable 
merit; and thet alone, I should sup- 
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pose, would determine tis extensive 
circulation; yet during a short 
stay in London, I met with a young 


intelligent man, who opened to me 


a pandora’s box of mortification, 
and discouraging treatment, which 
authors experience from the London 
publishers; but by his account, it is 
not merit, it is not genius, which can 
with them ensure a publication of 
a work; whilst on the other hand, 
extensive patronage can make the 
press groan with every thing that is 
revolting to common sense. 

Mr. H.—Our matchless Sterne 
once said, that you manage things 
better in France. 

Mr. B.—Indeed we do; for here 
an aspiring genius is not damped by 
the repulse and chilling refusal of a 
publisher: conscious of his powers, 
he hastens with his work to the in- 
stitute, there he finds men of themost 
enlightened character, who know 
how to appreciate pone’ and who 
take a pride and pleasure in foster- 
ing the early flower, to revel them- 


‘selves in the perfume which it may 


in future exhale. Having under- 
gone the censorship, the work is 
published at the national expense ; 
and after deducting the costs of the 
publication, the surplus is paid over 
to the author. ‘Thus many a genius 
is rescued from that state of despair, 
which a dependance on the caprice 
of a publisher naturally excites; and 
the public is benefited by the pro- 
mulgation of a work which carries 
with it the stamp of ability and 
genius, as having appeared under 
the sanction of the institute. 

Mr. H.—There is, however, one 
circumstance which should be men- 
tioned in mitigation of our censure, 
on the liberality of the London pub- 
lishers, the expense of publishing in 
England is very great, compared to 
that of France; nor can it be ex- 
pected, that a bookseller should 
publish the vapid lucubrations of 
every Grub-street writer, who, in- 
flated with the love of authorship, 
bounces into his shop, bearing under 
his arm an heterogeneous mass of 
doggrel poctry, or of unintelligible 
prose; a publisher has his own 
uilerest to consult; nor do I think 
ke can with propriety be censured 
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for refusing to annoy the public with 
the Heliconian flight of our Matildas, 


or the namby-pamby effusions of 


our novel writers; and especially 
when an actual loss to himself is 
unavoidable. 

Mr. B.—I grant your argument 
carries with it some validity, but tell 
me, did you never know an instance 
in Loudon, in which an author hawk- 
ed about his works to every publisher 
within the bills of mortality, and 
not finding one who would purchase 
his MS, in a fit of offended pride, 
threw it on the counter of an emi- 
nent publisher, who, by some magic 
power, immediately discovered its 
value, published it, and the same 
work which was rejected with dis- 
dain by the host of publishers, is 
now in the eleventh edition? 

Mr. H.— Should such a case have 
ever occurred, I confess it is not 
saying a great deal for the discri- 
mination of the publishers. 

Mr. B.—The fact is, Sir, that you 
have in London what is called * a 
selling name ;” the reverend gentle- 
man who is now here, possesses that 
name in an eminent degree; and he 
is now collecting materials for a 
description, moral, literary, and po- 
litical,-of the state of Paris, which 
will be published in a very short 
time; eclipsing all other letters 
which ever have, can, or will be 
written, on the far-famed metro- 


polis. 
From a sudden impulse, I rose 
from my _ chair, purchased the 


L’Hermite de la Chausee d’Antin, 
and left the shop. 

“1 will not write a single line 
about Paris,” said I, as I walked 
along; my friends will be able to 
read a much more scientific and 
elaborate description of it from the 
proposed publication of the reverend 
gentleman. Fancy me, therefore, 
seated in a crazy chaise, travelling 
on the road from Paris to Stras- 
burgh ; and as | am not aware that 
any reverend or irreverend gentle- 
man has lately travelled this road, 
and who, perhaps, also possessing 
‘‘a selling name,” has astonished the 
world with a description of the 
things which travellers only see, and 
sometimes which they do not see, 
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| but still describe, I shall venture 
| upon the recital. 

The road from Paris to Strasburgh 
presents, as far as Chalon, very 
little to excite the attention of the 
traveller. Chateau-Thierry pleases 
by its pretty situation; a fountain 
flows before the door in which the 
good La Fontaine was born, and the 
votaries of the muse come from a 
great distance to drink of the waters, 
| Impressed with the fanciful idea, that 
| it invigorates the imagination, and 
| bestows additional fertility to the 
| brain. Flattering myself, that when 
| nature selected the materials with 

which te mould me, she infused 
some slight portion of Parnassian 


| matter, 1 took a copious draught of 





|| the spring, and fancied I was at the 


| feet of Helicon. On my return to 


| the inn, I took my pen, determining 


i} to write an eulogy on La Fontaine; 


reo Be . 
but letno man presume to determine 


| the action of the next minute; the 


chaise was announced as ready; and 
thus, my friend, you have been de- 


| prived of reading a master-piece of 


poetic composition. 

On leaving this city, we passed a 
great building, in which charcoal is 
made by a new process: the wood is 
placed on cast iron plates, under 
which the fire is lighted; in this 
manner it is reduced to charcoal, 
without losing by combustion. 

From Chateau-Thierry to Eper- 
nay, the road continually winds 
along the left bank of the Marme ; 
the opposite bank presents a beauti- 
ful view, as it is entirely covered 
with vines. Before entering Epernay, 
we perceived some very large cellars 
hollowed in the chalk; and similar 
ones are found in those plains where 
the best Champagne wine is made, 
and where they are the most neces- 
sary. The greatest order is observed 
in these cellars; the bottles are 
ranged on each side against the 
walls; and although these cellars 
possess exactly the degree of cool- 
ness proper for Champagne wine, 
the spouts which run down the 
middle of the cellars, convey the 
wine to a common reservoir. 

The wine of Champagne is the 
general subject of conversation; and 








towards the vintage, nothing else is 
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spoken of, At Chalons, the houses 


are built of wood and pam as in 


almost all the towns of Champagne ; 
a handsome gate and double ditches 
announce an important town, but 
the interior does not correspond 
with the formidable exterior. 

The small town of Vitry has a 
more cheerful and clean appearance 
than Chalons. St, Dezier, which we 
afterwards passed through, has but 
one street, which is broad and long ; 
between that town and Bar, the road 
is almost completely bordered with 
vines, but the cattle appear. half 
starved. Bar-sur Ornain is very 
agreeably situated, and the wine in 
the vicinity is in high estimation. 
In this town, the whole conversation 
turned upon the ravages which had 
lately been made by a wolf, about a 
month previous to our arrival ; 
eighteen persons have been bitten by 
H, many of whom died of their 
wounds; the others owed their lives 
to a prompt scarification : it is said, 
that the wolves have much increased 
in this country since the revolution, 
which is attributed to the destruc- 
tion of the forests in other parts of 
France. 

- Beyond Bar, the country assumes 
an aspect wholly different from that 
of Champagne; we see no more the 
plains and mounds of chalk, but a 
continual succession of hills and 
valleys. Throwghout all Lorraine, 
_ the road mounts and falls, but the 
declivities are ¥ery gentle and long ; 
here nothing but miserable villages 
are to be seen; there is no part of 
France in which the dwellings of the 
peasants announce so much indi- 
gence and uncleanness. Green is the 
favorite colour in the dress, not 
only of the men, but the women; 
black is the favorite colour in 
Alsace, 

- The beautiful plain in which 
Nancy is situated, again enlivens the 
traveller, depressed by the aspect of 
the miserable cottagers. On leaving 
a large forest, a charming Cham- 
pagne country opens on view, 
studded with beautiful plantations, 
and watered by the Meurthe; at the 
extremity, the superb edifices of the 
city present themselves. Nancy 
would be, perhaps, the mest regular 
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built city im all France, if the old 
city resembled the new one, embel- 
lished as it now appears by Stanis- 
laus. To the generous king is 
Nancy indebted for its broad and 
strait streets, its high and well- 
built houses, a square which Paris 
cannot surpass, except it be the 
Place Vendome, handsome gates, 
fountains, ornamented with the 
greatest taste, and a nificent 
park. The Place Royale is one of the 
most beautiful of all Europe, and 
only wants a statue similar to that 
which adorned it before the revo- 
lution, to render it complete ; it is 
surrounded by palaces, and the 
avenues to it are closed by gilt iron 

tes. The theatre is in the square ; 
it is small, but well ornamented ; 
there is a sitting pit, and a standing 
one; at the bottom of the theatre is 
a pulpit, in which the commissary 
of. police always sits. The per- 
formance is announced hy a great 
bell, which is rung behind the 
curtain. 

I was induced to attend the 
theatre; the play was Zara of Vol- 
taire; but such storming, raving, 
and ranting, were scarcely ever wit- 
nessed from the sorriest actor in the 
sorriest barn in England. The text 
was literally torn to tatters; and 
instead of exciting sympathy for the 
fate of the heroine, I candidly con- 
fess, that I grossly offended les bous 
meurs, by bursting into a laugh; 
butas it happened at a time when 
the house was ringing with applause, 
my ill behaviour passed unnoticed. 
I was, however, convinced that I 
had no taste whatever for French 
theatricals; and -therefore betook 
myself to the inn, where an excel- 
lent fricasee and sparkling bottle of 
Champagne, convinced me that J did 
possess some taste for the good 
things of this world. 

Luneville, theanctent residence of 
the Dukes of Lorraine, has also 
been embellished by Stanislaus; but 
the gardens of the castle possess 
no longer those curiosities which 
formerly attracted the travellers ; 


and the castle itself has been con- 
verted into barracks. 

After having passed the Sarre at 
Sarreburg, we enter Alsace, which is 
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perceived by the mountains that are 
traversed, and the jargon of the 
people. At Saverné, as is customary 
m Germany, I heard for the first 
time the watchmen sing miscrable 
verses in old German,. to awaken 
the inhabitants every hour, to inform 
them that they may sleep in secu- 
rity. 
( To bé continued.) 


SLI PL IF 


LITERARY GLEANINGS, 


ENORMOUS DIAMOND OF THE RAJAH 
OF MITTON. 


_ The largest diamond hitherto 
found, is in the possession of the 
Rajah of Mitton, in the island of 
Borneo, in which island it was found 
about eighty years ago. It is shaped 
like an egg, with an indented hollow 
uear the smaljerend, Itissaidtobe 
of the finest water. It weighs 367 
carats. Now as 156 carats are equal 
to 1 oz. troy, it is obvious, that the 
diamond weighs 2 oz, 169,87 grains 
troy. Many yearsago, the Governor 
of Batavia tried to purchase the dia- 
mond, He sent a Mr. Stewart to the 
Rajah, who offered 150,000 doliars, 
two large war-brigs, with their guns 
and ammunition, together with a 
eertain number of great guns, and a 
quantity of powder and shot. The 
Rajah, however, refused to deprive 
his family of so valuable an heredi- 
tary possession; to which the Malays 
attach the miraculous power of curing 
all kinds of diseases, by means of the 
water in which it is-dipped, and in 
which they imagine that the fortune 
ef the family is connected. 





INSTANCES OF HUMILITY, 


Willegis, archbishop of Mentz, ac- 
ceded to that elevated condition 
from the very lowest state of mean- 
ness. He was the son of a poor 
carter, and not only caused the fol- 
lowing inscription te be engraved in 
the most conspicuous parts in his 
palace, “* Wiliegig remember thy 
porentage,” but had the wheels of a 
cart hung up in the cathedral of 
Mentz; and from that time they 
have composed the aris of that sce. 
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Liberssa, Printess of Bohemin, 
having taken a fancy te a husband- 
man of that country, married him, 
and made him partner of her throne. 
On entering upon his unexpetted 
dignity, he ordered his wooden shoes 
to be set up as a monument in her 
palace, that all his successors might 
know, that the first Prince of Bohe- 
mia came to the crown from the tail 
of the plough; and in every corona- 
tien for many years afterwards, it 
was customary to carry these shoes 
in procession before the néw mo- 
narch. 





JOHN SELDON, 


When he was a imember of the 
famous assembly of divines at West- 
minster, who were appointed to new 
model religion, he used to delight in 
puzzling them with curious quibbles, 
in one of these debates, these vene- 
rable sages were very gravely em- 
ployed in determining the distance 
between Jerusalem and Jericho; and 
one of the brethren, to prove that it 
could be but a little way, observed, 
“« That fish was carried from. one 
place to the otber;” on which, Mr. 
Seldon said, ‘* Perhapsit.was salt fish,” 
which threw the determination agaia 
into uncertainty. 

Though he had been so.active 
against the hierarchy and the mea- 
sures of the bishops, be had the can- 
dour afterwards to confess, that 
honesty and learning wete sins 
enough in a clergyman to procure 
his sequestration according to. the 
estimate of the puritans, 





NOBLE ADDRESS. 


History perhaps does not boast of 
a more noble aad laconic address, 
than that which was made by the 
reat Duke de Grammont to the 
Kine of Spain, when he demanded 
the Infante, his daughter, in mar- 
riag¢, in the name of his sovereign. 
“Sire,” said he, ** the king, my mas- 
ter, gives you peace; and te you, 
madam, his heart and crown.” 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


After the execution of Monsieur 
de Barnevelt, his sons conspired 
agaist Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
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who procured the death of his father. 
The plot was discovered, and the 
eldest soncondemned to be beheaded. 
Madame de Barnevelt, on this me- 
Jancholy occasion, went and threw 
herself at the prince's feet, beseeching 
him to pardon her son. The prince 
told her he was greatly surprised, 
that she, who had not solicited a 

ardon for her husband, should now 
intercede for her son: to which she 
made this truly heroic answer :— 
‘“* 1 did not sue for a pardon for my 
husband, because he was innocent ; 
but I implore it for my son, because 
he is euilty ? The prince granted 
her request. 





DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


Tt is well known that this distin- 
gimshed author annually visited Dr. 
Taylor, of Ashborne, in Derbyshire ; 
and it is also well known that Dr. 
Johnson was an absent man. He 
was standing on a hot summer's day, 
in great ‘‘ cogibundity of thought,” 
on a Chinese bridge in Dr. Taylor's 
paddock, till at length his hat and 
wig dropped over the side of the 
bridge into the water, and were sail- 
ing aeuly and majestically down the 
stream. The writer of this article, 
whose lodgings overlooked the pad- 
dock, observed this, and ran to ac- 
quaint the doctor with his situation. 
* Sir! sir! you have lost your hat 
and wig.” The doctor gravely lift- 

mg his hand to his head, said, ‘* Sir, 
I thought, indeed, | felt that I had 
left my hat in the house, but I did 
not know that I had omitted to put 
on my wig; however, warm as it is, 
it may be necessary to put them on, 
and I thank you for your intimation.” 
He then made his way towards the 
house, whilst the writer called to the 
gardener, and, with his assistance, 
recovered the hat, which had been 
stopped in its watery progress by a 
flood-gate ; the apertures of which, 
however, were too wide to impede 
sie ‘wig, which was conscquently 
ost, 
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ANTIQUE GLEANINGS, 


Dr. Grandi told Dr. Burnet that 
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in the public treasury at Venice. It 
was all written in capital letters, but 
so worn out, that though he could 
discern the end of some letters, he 
could not see enough to help him to 
distinguish them, or to know whe- 
ther the manuscript was in greek or 
latin. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions a very 
early king of Egypt, whose date is 
not ascertained, namely, Osquon- 
dries, who founded the first library 
in the world, and placed this inscrip- 
tion on the front of the building— 
‘* The remedies of the mind.” 

Sesostris, King of Egypt, 1650 
years before Christ, left monuments 
of his victories in Lesser Asia, with 
this inseripition—“ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” The same title 
afterwards ascribed to the Lord of 
Glory. 

Among the wonders of Babylon, 
in the temple of Bolus, was a golden 
statue, 40 feet high, which weighed 
1000 Babylonish talents, and was 
worth three millions and a half of 
our money. When Alexander un- 
dertook to rebuild the temple, which 
Xerxes had demolished, 10,000 work- 
men, employed for two months to 
remove the ruins, were unable to 
accomplish it. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image 
was 60 cubits high, or 90 feet, and 
its value was £7,350,000 sterling 
money. 

One of Cardinal Wolsey’s extrava- 
gancies was, that he had ordered the 
straw for his bed and his rooms to 
be changed three times a week. 


COIL ILLS 


ORIGIN OF ROMANTIC FABLING, 
IN IRELAND. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine, 


To trace the origin of romantic 
fabling, in Modern Europe would be 
a curious, and perhaps a fruitless in- 
quiry. In proportion as the literary 
treasures of the East shall be opened 
and displayed, the means of acquir- 
ing information on this interesting 
subject will probably be increased. 
It would ‘seem that the magicians, 








the gospel of St, Mark is preserved 
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Fairy-land is peopled, owed their 
birth to the warm fancy of the paren- 
tal romance writers. Through what 
channels, the fictions of the East 
found their way into Europe may be 
conjectured, but can not be possi- 
tively determined. To the time of 
the crusades, their introduction is 
generally referred. I think however, 
that the commercial intercourse 
which formally subsisted between 
the Levant, and some of the princi- 
pal Italian States opened a channel, 
equally wide and certainly more se- 
cure. The tumultuous crowd, that 
rushed to the rescue of the Holy Se- 
pulchre had not probably, either lei- 
sure or inclination for mental gra- 
tifications. 
spoils they seem to have rather ex- 
ercised their prowess, than their taste. 
But we will not weary ourselves with 
conjecture, in regard to the medium 
through which these fictions flowed 
into Kurope; it is enough for our 
present purpose, that we not only 
find them there during the middle 
ages, but can trace them in some of 
the popular romances of that period. 
Ariosto supplies us with an instance 
in point. The story of Schariar and 
his brother in the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments, evidently appears to 
have laid the foundation for the well 
known tale of Astolphoand Jocundo, 
in Canto xxviii. of Orlando Furioso. 
Iam, I will confess, inclined to ¢on- 
sider Italy as the great emporium of 
the fictions under consideration. 
And as the marks of that delightful 
region, as well as those of France 
occasionally relaxed from their seven 
Studies in excursions to Fairy-land, 
the Oriental fictions might through 
their means, have spread to the 
neighbouring countries. 

Some of the early romances, as 
well as the legends of saints, were 
undoubtedly fabricated in the deep 
silence of the cloister. Both fre- 
quently springing from the warmth 
of fancy, which religious seclusion is 
so well calculated to nourish; but 
the former were adorned with foreign 
embellishments, 
Rome was fostering with anxious 


solicitude, the Catholic Church in | 
were occa- |j relates, ( rrow th 
sionally sent from the several monas- ||.the ingenious Sir William Ouseley), 


Ireland, missionaries 
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tic foundations on the Continent, to 
regulate the orders,and at the same 
time, to invigorate the superstition, 
by furnishing fresh supplies of holy 
legends. Amongst these, it may be 
presumed, some of the profane ro- 
mances fabricated in the continental 
cloisters were introduced, (perhaps 
we may say smuggled) into this 
country. And as the brilliant fic- 
tions of the East, were the elements 
of which these romances were chiefly 
composed, they thus obtained a 
fuoting in Ireland, and furnished 
materials for the metrical tales of 
our early bards. To this stock of 
materials thus supplied, very proba- 
blyadded many Moorishand Arabian 
fables. and Spanish historians, de 
Cavallerias which might have found 
their way to the Western coast of this 
island, by the means of the commer- 
cial intercourse which subsisted so 
early and so long between Spain and 
Gatway. 

‘** A very gallant gentleman of the 
North of Ireland, (says Sir William 
Temple), has told me of his own ex- 
perience, that in his wolf huntings 
there, when he used to be abroad in 
the mountains three or four days 
together, and lay very ill a night or 
so, as he could not well sleep, they 
would bring one of the tell-tellers, 
that when he lay down, would begin 
a story of a king, ora giant, a dwarf, 
and a damsel, and such rambling 
stuff; and continue it all night long 


in such an even tone, that you heard 
it going on whenever you awa- 
ked.” Now as giants, dwarfs, and 
damsels, are topics in which the 
Kastern romances are very conver- 
sant, we can be at no loss to discover 
the source whence they flowed into 
lreland; though we cannot deter- 
mine with certainty, the medium 
through which they passed. But I 
shall now proceed to adduce a few 
instances in support of my hypothesis. 

‘‘ The similitude between the pa- 
thetic Irish tale of Conloch, and the 
story of Bustane, as related by the 
Persian poet, Ferdusi, in his heroic 
poem, entitled Shah Numeh, is al- 
most too strong to admit of its be- 
ing supposed accidental:” Ferdusi 
(I borrow the words of 
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‘That after a sumptuous feast, and 
magnificent entertainment, given in 
honour of Bustam, by the Kiag of 
Sitengam, to which wine and music 
contributed alitheir charms, a couch 
or bed being prepared for the Per- 
sian here (Rustam,) he retired to rest, 
and after a short time was astonished 
at the appearance of a Jovely damsel 
who advanced from behind the cur- 
tains and hangings.’ After a glowing 
description of the personal charms 
of the damsel, and a relation of the 
particulars of her conversation with 
the hero, Sir William proceeds. 
‘Of this mysterious interview, and 
the subsequent union of our hero 
with the Princess;the result was a 
son, who the king, her father edu- 
cated after Bustam’s departure, and 
called by the name of Sohrairb. 


* The youth having learned from his 
mother, the strange circumstances of 
his birth, and of Bustam’s fame, re- 
solved to set out in Guest of adven- 
tures, and immediately commenced 
aserics Of brave and gallant actions. 
But being sa unfortunate as to en- 
counter his owa futher, each, igno- 
rant of his relation te the other, the 
issue of the combat proved fatal to 
Sehroirb, who did not however ex- 
— until it was discovered that he 
ell bya parent’s hand. ‘The cireum- 
stances attending the discovery, the 
dyiug words, and filial affection of 
the ul-fated youth, and the father’s 
vehement affliction and distress, 
offered the poet Ferdusi, a fine sub- 
ject for many interesting and beau- 
tiful passages.’ 

Of the Irish tale, I shall here give 
the outlines illustrated with extracts 
from the very elegant and spirited 
version of Miss Brooke. 


Conloch, haughty, bold, and brave, 
Came to visit Erin’s coast ; 
Came to prove his mighty host! 


Finding the Fenian chiefsassembled 
en some particular occasion, he hurls 
defiance at them, and 


While he spoke, collecting all his might, 

France he address’d, her conquering 
arms te fight, 

No stop, no stay, his furious Falchion 
found, 

*Till bis dire hand an hundred warriors 
bound ; 
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Vanquish’d, they sunk beneath his 
dreadful sway, 

And low on earth the bleeding glories 
lay. 

A meésenger is then dispatched for 
Cucullen. He arrives, and challenges 
Conloch to single combat, but first 
reports he will 


To him his purpose and his name confide, 
And what his lineage and his land de- 
clare. 


Tothis requisition, Conloch gives 
an unwilling refusal. He knows he 
is about to lift his hand against his 
parent; but his honour asa knight, 
will not allow him to decline the 
eombat, or disclose his name. 


Reluctant, then, the chiefs commenc’d 
the fight. 

*Till glowing honour rous’d their slum- 
bering might, 

Dire was the strife each valiant arm 
maintain’d, 

And undecided long their fates remain’d; 

For ’till that hour, no eye had ever 
view d 

A field so fought, a conquest so pursu’d. 

At length Cucullen’s kindling soul arose, 

Indignant shame recruited shee lends ; 

With fatal aim his glitt’ring lance he 
throws, 


Aud low on earth the dying youth ex- 
tends. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


As very few Christians can boast of 
having visited a Turkish mosque 
during worship, the following des- 
cription, extracted from a recent 
book ef travels, will probably be new 
to many of our readers.—‘‘ I was 
favoured with an opportunity of en- 
tering the mosque on a particular 
day, when worship was performing 
by a crowded audience: the attend- 
ance was so full, that many knelt 
down in the outer court, At their 
entrance, after throwing off their 
slippers, they all fell on their knees, 
and after a short pause, and uttering 
something very fast, they joined the 
geueral chorus, which to me appear- 
ed thanksgiving. From an erect 
posture they often fell in a state of 
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prostration, and kneeling ; and after 
joining the general service again in 
these positions, would often pause, 
and appear in a mental prayer be- 
tween, and then in a moment spring 
on their feet again, and join the 
chorus, which was sometimes so 
loud, that it became a shout. The 
leader’s voice was heard distinctly 
during the more moderate exclama- 
tions, and all seemed to pay great 
attention to his manner, and to fol- 
low his motions with aptitude; and 
during the whole service, not one of 
them, that I could perceive, sat 
down, ‘Their remarkable activity, 
in falling at once from their legs on 
their knees, and even to a state of 
prostration, and frequently rising 
without the assistance of their hands, 
excited my surprise. They in general 
appeared very attentive to the ser- 
vice they were engaged in, and their 
whole behaviour, in a false religion, 
was suchas might form a lesson to 
many careless Christians, so called, 
who are to be found in every 
audience, slighting and treating with 
indifference, the inestimable privi- 
lege of having instruction how to 
worship ‘ God in spiritand intruth.’” 

A short time since there died, on 
the same day, at Lanark, in Scotland, 
aman named William Douglas, and 
his wife. They had been born with- 
in the same hour, and were intro- 
duced into the world by the same 
midwife; they had been baptized 
together in the same church, and 
they have never since been sepa- 
rated. At the age of nineteen they 
were married, with the consent of 
their relatives, in the church where 
they had been baptized. They had 
experienced no infirmity during the 
course of their long life, and died at 
the age of 100 years, reposing toge- 
ther in the old marriage bed, and 
were interred in the same grave, 
beneath the hospital font, where they 
had presented themselves in the pre- 
ceding century. 

A correspondent in Norfolk assures 
us, that a gentleman of 5,000]. per 
anaum, in that county, lately sold 
the reversion of his whole estate to 
another gentleman and his heirs, at 
the expiration of 360 years, for five 
guineas, However whimsical this 
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purchase may seem, our readers will 
find that the compound, principal, 
and interest of five guineas, for 360 
years, will amount to 1,310,7501. !! 

The following remedy, it is said, 
has been tried in many instances, 
with complete success, in cases of 
typhus fever ;—Two handsfull of the 
heads of the herb blacktop, boiled 
in three pints of water to one 
pint, and given to the patient when 
cool; it promotes sleep and pers- 
piration. 

The world is amused with the 
decree of the Mayor of Lyons, which 
organizes into a free corporation, 
the shoe-blacks of that city; and 
which, fixing the price of admission 
at twelve francs, declares, that no 
admission shall take place without a 
certificate, stating that the candidate 


regularly performs his religious 
duties. It is said that this decree 


was carried by the order of the 
higher authorities. 

The young Prince Oscar, of Swe- 
den, in consequence of his bearing 
the name of one of Ossian’s heroes, 
has lately been enrolled an honorary 
member of the Highland Society in 
London. Mr. Oscar Byrne, bearing 
the same name, is equally entitled to 
the same distinction. 

When the accouchement of Maria 
Louisa was about to take place, 
Bonaparte took great pains in ascer- 
taining the character of the different 
followers of the obstetric art, to find 
out the quantity of merve each pos- 
sessed. Dubois, an eminent surgeon, 
of whose ability Napoleon entertain- 
ed the highest opinion, was selected. 
The labour of the Ex-Empress was 
tedious; at an interesting moment, 
Bonaparte observed an indecision in 
Dubois, when he, with his usual 
foresight and promptitude, exclaim- 
ed, slapping the accoucheur on the 
shoulder, ‘‘ Remember, Sir, you-are 
attending a /Voman—not an Em- 
press!” 

ROYAL POETRY anp IMPERIAL 
CRITICISM. 
—_—_———* 0) si sic Omnia, 
“ Et ubique” 

Cuartes the |Xth ascended the 

throne of France in 1560, was born in 
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1550, and at 13, was declared of full 

age; he reigned 14 years, and died 

at 24, two yearsafter the massacre of 

the Protestants, called the ‘* Massacre 

of St. Bartholomew;” of which the 

grief, shame, and regret, hastened 
is premature end. 


The errors and crimes of this reign 
must be ascribed to the ascendancy 
of the Queen Mother, and to the 
bad counsels of his courtiers and 
ministers; not to a cruel or vicious 
disposition of this youthful monarch. 


From hisearliest youth he evinced 
the greatest love of letters, and the 
fine arts; and was their constant 
patron and protector. He was al- 
ways surrounded by scholars; in 
doing justice to their merit, he 
never failed to accompany his 
praises with more solid gratifica- 
tions. His love of learning, and 
respect for learned men, induced 
him to establish a sort of academy, 
which he assiduously frequented, in- 
sisting, that all the associates should 
be seated and covered, and should 
take off their caps only when they 
addressed him; with this single ob- 
servance, to consider themselves, 
when together, as all on a goon: | of 
equality. He gave early proof of 
talents, both for poetry and elo- 
quence, and wrote with as much 
elegance and purity as any of his 
cotemporaries. 

The poets who most enjoyed his 
favour were Desportes and Ronsard, 
particularly the last ; whenever he 
travelled, he ordered him an apart- 
ment in the same house. The fol- 
lowing verses, addressed to his 
favourite, are an elegant proof of 
his taste, wit, and talent :-— 


TO RONSARD. 


“ Tart de faire des vers, dut-on s’en 


indigner, 

Doit etre a plus haut prix que celui de 
regner: 

Tous deux egalement nous portons des 
couronnes: 


Mais Roi, je la recois; Poete, Tu la 
donnes. 

Ton Esprit, enflamme d’une celeste 
ardeur, 

Eclate par soi meme, et moi par ma 

grandeur, 








Si du cote des Dieux nous Gherchons 
Vavantange, 

Ronsard est favori, si je suis leur image. 

Ta lyre, qui ravit, par de si doux 
accords, 

Te soumet les esprits, dont je n’ai que 
les Corps: 

Elle t’en rend le maitre, et te fait 
introduire, 

Ou le plus fler tyran n’a jamnis en 
d’empire. 

Elle amollit les caeurs, et soumet la beaute. 

Je puis donner la mort, toi  immortalite.”* 


These beautiful lines, in thought, 
wit, and language, are alike ad- 
mirable; they will merit a prize to 
any of our versificators who shall 
produce a happy translation, imita- 
tion, or even an elegant parody. 
They would do honour to any poet 
of any country of the two centuries 
and a half that have elapsed since 
they were written. They are the 
happy composition of a youthful Mo- 
narch, seated ona throne at ten years 
of age, and were addressed to a bro- 
ther poet, who, notwithstanding the 
high praise his Prince and poetical 
compeer bestows on him, could not 
write so well. An autograph of the 
great Catherine of Russia, was shewn 
a few years back, part of a letter 
to a learned Frenchman, in these 
words :—‘* You ask me to resolve a 
difficulty which you say has long 
perplexed you; how does it happen 
that the King of France, Charles the 
IXth, wrote verses more elegantly 
than his favorite poet Ronsard, who 
was the earliest of the French poets, 
and in his own time called ‘ The 
Poet, * The Apolio.---1 will explain 
this for you; it is because language 
is always polished by the Court, and 
not by writers. Even at Constan- 
tinople (net the most enlightened 
Court in the world,) the language of 


the Seraglio is the most elegant style 


of Turkey ; the most enriched with 


Arabic and Persian words; it is, in 
short, the most elevated and the 
most polished idiom of that empire.” 

Henry 1V. of France, also wrote 
verses; his ‘‘ Chanson” to the charm- 
ing Gabrielle is well known ; his 
character has been given thus,---a 
cood king, an excellent master, 
‘un honnete homme, a constant 
friend, a brave chevalier, a frank 
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and loyal gentleman, a tender and 
affectionate father, and (some slight 
and rare peccadilloes unreckoned,) 
one of the best husbands that ever 
lived,”---to improve the age by his 
great example, or to be the delight 
and the pattern of a noble or private 
eircle. 
December 12, 1817. 


-_———— 


Mr. Wilson’s Quadrille Ball, which 
took place on the 17th, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, was nu- 
merously and fashionably attended ; 
the quadrilles were much more cer- 
rectly danced than we ever witnessed 
in any public assembly, and in addi- 
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tion to those generally known, 
several new ones were introduced, 
composed by Mr. Wilson, which not 
only possessed some good music, 
but a variety of new figures; these 
were danced with great effect, but 
chiefly by his own pupils; the circle 
of Waltzers occupied the whole 
extent of the room, in which the 
different styles of Waltzing were 
successively given with great pre- 
cision: a variety of ball-room dances 
were introduced, amongst which the 
waltz and quadrille minuet ; minuets 
were particularly admired; country 
dancing and reels closed the enter- 
tainwfent, and the dancing was kept 
up till after seven in the morning. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of the 
By the same Au- 


The Pigeons. 
Greeks, Fashions. 
thor. 


We have classed these two works 
together, as both are deserving of 
the same character, and both equally 
deserving of our reprehension. We 
are not indebted to these works for 
the information that vices exist in the 
fashionable world to an extraordinary 
degree, and that there are indivi- 
duals, who profit by these vices, and 
build their fortune on the ruin of 
their companions ;_ these things 
come not upon us with all the novel- 
ty of a wonder, nor are we disposed 
to waste our time in the description 
of them—though clothed in all the 
“Pomp of Poetry.”—Poetry, did 
we say.—It is a positive abuse of the 
term, when applied to the doggrel, 
halting namby pamby lines of this 
would-be poet; we would, however, 
pass over with contempt the literary 
execution of the work, although 
highly seasoned with scraps of latin--- 
and eke of Greek, with false quota- 
tions from the French, and some 
from the Italian, supplied at so 
much per line by some of the pan- 
dean minstrels of the streets,and we 
would further permit these rhyming 
ellusions to sink quietly into that 








oblivion, to which they are hastening 
with unexampled rapidity, were we 
not, called on, by an imperious 
sense of our duty, to expose the in- 
famy of these productions. Happy 
are we, however, in one reflection, 
that the poison which they contain 
will not be widely disseminated, the 
worn out debauchee may in the mo- 
ment of inanity take up these vo- 
lumes to remind him of those sen-' 
sual pleasures which a broken and 
an enervated constitution will no 
longer permit him to enjoy, but to 
those, who are well conversant with 
the degrading actions of the demi- 
reps of fashion, they will be thrown 
aside with hatred and disgust. A 
proper and judicious display of 
vice, is, we grant, beneficial to the 
morals of the rising generation, but 
when it is accompanied with illus- 
trations and descriptions of the most 
lose and indecent nature, it is but 
an indirect and unprincipled me- 
thod of instilling contamination 
into the youthful mind, and deserves 
the severest reprobation of every in- 
dividual, who has the welfare of the 
rising community at his heart. 

These volumes are but the ephe- 
mera of the day, and “ere a few 
months be past, it will be scarcely 
known that they existed, 
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Rosabella, or a Mother’s Marriage, 


5vols. Baldwin and Co. 


Ir confusion in the plot—impro- 
bability of incident—a distortion of 
character— inconsistency of action— 
bad language and false grammar 
may be regarded as the excellencies 
of writing, Rosabella will occupy 
no mean station in the rank of those 
ephemeral productions, which issue 
in general from the female pen, 
under the designation of a novel. 

We ate weil aware that genius 
disdains to be fettered to the esta- 
blished rules of our forefathers, and 
despises the instructive lessons which 
the stagyrite of old has transmitted 
to us, relative to the construction of 
every literary work; it is in vain to 
preach to the novel geniusses of this 
age, that every work must have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; 
that the catastrophe should be the 
result of a sertes of actions, each 
acting as the positive cause of the 
other, and producing, in the result, 
that particular design which was the 
original object of the writer. We 
know notfrom what model the author 
of Rosabella has built her farrago of 
inconsistencies ; but setting aside 
the inharmonious construction of the 
language, our patience has seldom 
been put more severely to the trial 
than in the perusal of the volumes 
now before us. We believe there is 
a hero and also a heroine, and they 
go through as many insuperable dif- 
ficulties, which they at last sur- 
mount, as any other hero or heroine 


of love-sick memory. 


The following scene will convey 
some idea of the fancy of the 
authoress, and of the ancient lan- 
guage in which she embodies her 
ideas. 

** According to her promise, Rosa- 
bella, winged by her anxiety to 
oblige her beloved friend, flew off, 
attended by one female servant, to 
seek for a model to form a becom- 
ing dress for a belle of rank, in the 
miserable hovels of poverty; and, 
as she had anticipated, without any 
ray of success, until from an emi- 
nence, she beheld a female figure 
employed im gathering samphire 
upon a distant rock; the appear- 
ance of whom seemed so strikingly 








picturesque, that instantly she dé- 
termined upon a closer inspection, 
to ascertain whether there was any 
thing unusual in the formation of a 
tout ensemble, that yielded such a 
pleasing effect. 

** Rosabella, although timid as the 
trembling hind in the haunts of men, 
was a perfect heroine in the unfre- 
quented path of solitude; no rocks 
or precipice, no tottering bridge of 
stone heaped on stone, had terrors 
for her ; and with limbs of exquisite 
symmetry, knit by the strength of 
unimpaired health and constant 
exercise, and strung by the elasticity 
of agile grace and active youth, her 
step, though light as the gentle 
zephyr, which scarcely rests on the 
flower it flits over, yet ever was the 
firm tread that guarantees safety : 
and now, followed by her compa- 
nion, she made her rapid way over 
piles of lofty rocks, until she arrived 
at the conick pinnacle of one, which 
looked down upon the spot, where 
the object she thus had sought, 
gathered the treasure she was col- 
lecting ; and a complete view of 
whom, transformed the anxious ex- 
pectations of hoping admiration 
into mortified disappointment. But 
quickly the natural vivacity of Rosa 
led her into a hearty laugh at her 
own toil over towering rocks, at 
length to behold an old woman, ina 
faded red petticoat, unequal in its 
convenient shortness, from the scol- 
loped deviations of its fringe of 
rags; with a blue checked apron 
suspended like « mantle from her 
shoulders; her head ornamented 
with part of the crown of a man’s 
hat, and its deficiencies made up by 
a rope of straw. 

** Rosabella, finding full convic- 
tion, that here was no model for taste - 
to benefit by, was turning to retrace 
her rugged way, when her attention 
was drawn to another figure upon 
the pinnacle of a rock, at some dis- 
tance from, and not so lofty, as that 
point she stood upon. 

‘* This newly discovered object 
was a man of commanding stature, 
whom had Rosabella been earlier 
attracted by, she would have seen 
he had Jong been intently observing 
her; but now as epprehensively she 
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looked to ascertain if this man was 
of a suspicious appearance, such as 
she might fear to meet on her lone 
way to Ravenswood, she saw his foot 
slip ina heedless movement he at- 
tempted forward, and himself sud- 
denly disappear down a precipice; 
the termination of which, was con- 
cealed by the projections of other 
intervening rocks. 

“ The now dreadfully shocked 
Rosa thought she heard a deep 
groan wafted to her ears by the 
passing breeze; and her before 
er apprehensions were called 
into real and painful alarms for the 
life of a man, whom but one moment 
before, fear had suggested flight 
from, as a possible robber. How- 
ever, be he what he might, and 
appearance certainly pronounced 
him of a superior order of beings, 
humanity forbade her leaving him 
there to perish for want of aid, if 
not already dead; or if he, alas! 
was so, to leave him unannounced 
to his friends, without the rite of 
burial. And as the claims of huma- 
nity were those which the heart of 
our heroine ever promptly answered, 
she commenced as rapid a descent 
as the nature of the path she had to 
tread would admit of, closely fol- 
lowed by Betty Roach, her pitying 
attendant. 

‘** With all the speed of eagerness 
to save the life of a fellow-being, or 
to mitigate his sufferings, the fleet 
child of compassion, the lovely 
Rosabella, soon arrived at the rock 
the man had fallen from; whom she 
pomrete perceived lying apparently 

ifeless against a projection of a 
rock, in a cavity into which he had 
been precipitated. 

The moment our heroine beheld 
him, she concluded from his having 
fallen upon his feet on a stone bot- 
tom, that his legs must inevitably be 
broken, although the depth of the 
fall proved much less tremendous, 
than she had feared it was. Yet, 
whilst from this belief, apprehending 
she and Betty could prove of little 
use but to summon other aid, she 
made her rapid way to the fallen 
man; her natural bashful timidity, 
presenting in this moment of com- 
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to her humanity, although she per- 
ceived him to be young, transcend- 
ently handsome, and from appear- 
ance, unquestionably a gentleman. 

‘* Rosa, from her frequent en- 
counters with oppressive smoke, and 
other distressing effects of poverty, 
in the cabins her compassion Jed her 
to, was in consequence always pro- 
vided with aromatic vinegar; she 
therefore applied some to the nose 
of this stranger, whilst Betty con- 
verted his hat to the use of a fan, to 
collect air to promote his recovery ; 
which, to the infinite joy of his two 
pitying supporters, was much sooner 
effected than they could have ex- 
pected, from the state in which they 
had found him, stunned by a blow 
on his head from the rock, upon 
which he had fallen; and which had 
only been prevented from becoming 
a fatal one, by the protection of his 
hat.” 

We really stood very much in need 
of a little of Rosa’s aromatic vinegar 
during the perusal of the above very 
afflicting scene; and, in future, we 
will always be sure to have our hat 
on our head, when we are in danger 
of tumbling down rocks, by which 
the small quantum of brains which 
we do possess, might be put into such 
a state of confusion, that we should 
be no longer able to relish the tran- 
scendent beauties of a novel, even 
were it written by the authoress of 
Rosabella, &c. &c. 

A display of learning is a very 
necessary qualification of a novel 
writer; and a knowledge of the 
French language presents many fa- 
vourable opportunities of discarding 
our good old English words, and 
substituting French ones, which pos- 
sess not one half the expression of 
the former. Thus the authoress of 
Rosabella shews us that she is ae- 
quainted with the common-place 
words of the French language; and 
almost every page is ornamented 
with French words in italics, for the 
purpose, we suppose, of telling us 
thatthey are French. Thus we have— 
rivalité, fete, tout en semble, tete-a- 
tete, elegantes, protegeé, eclat, badi- 
nage, angelique, dejuneé quite triste, 
chaperon, -brouillerie, politesse, and, 





passion’s influence, no impediment 
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Frenchified climax, my grandmama 
is never mentioned by that good 
homely name, but by mon aieule, 

As a specimen of elegant construc- 
tion of language, we merely give the 
following, with the assurance that 
the whole work is profusely studded 


with such glaring beauties. 


** Fortunately for a strong propen- 
sity of mine, I possess no literary 
acquirements to impede my patrou- 
age of children; whom, if engaging 
ones, I ever feel a spirit of juvenility 
arising within me, that persuades 
me at once | am a suitable playmate 
for.” 


We recommend Murray’s Gram- 
mar, and Blair's Lectures to the 
study of the authoress, before she 
sends any more Rosabellas into the 
world. 

Memoirs of the most remarkable and 
interesting Parts of the Life of Wm. 

Cowper, Esq.; written by himself. 


The study of every scholar must 
have its sweepings and its rubbish ; 
but what is to be thought of the 
biographer, who can consent to 
scrape together such broken and 
condemned relics, not for the pur- 
pose of committing them to the 
flames, as they were intended, but 








to the press, for which they are 
wholly unfit, and were never de- 
signed? And what, also, must be 
thought of him, who, to serve with 
disreputable gain his own pocket, 
rather than the honest fame and 
enuine character of the man whose 
ife he ventures to bring before the 
public; drags from the most retired 
_ of his escrutoire, or that of 
is bosom friend, communications 
which were never intended to see 
the light, and which unfold little 
more than the wreck of a mighty 
mind, sinking under a morbid des- 
pondency, and on the verge of 
alienation? Enough, and more than 
enough, for his just and exalted 
fame, has already been given to the 
world, of the remains of a poet of 
whom England may well be proud. 
Even Mr. Hayley’s ponderous vo- 
lumes will bear elision; and the sub- 
ject has certainly not been benefited 
by the later work and addenda of 
Dr. Johnson. From the refuse which 
they did not chuse to touch, and 
which is now strung together in two 
separate and trivial volumes, we 
turn with something more than dis- 
gust; as we believe every one must 
do, to whom the name of Cowper is 
dear, and by whom his memory is 
cherished. 


BE Ice 
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TO THE MOON. 


Sweet moon, I love thy orb of blue, 
So lone, so pure, so proud, so high ; 
Like bark of pearl, thro’ cloud and dew, 
Stemming along the pathless sky. 


Oh! bears’t thou nightly o’er the deep, 
The spirits that from glory fell? 
No more in angel woe to weep, 
To aa no more, bright wand’rer, 
tell. 








Cast from their darken’d brow the 


plume, 
Loos’d starry shield—sheath’d sword 
of fire ; 
The rose of heaven to wreath their 
bloom, 


Their touch to wake alone tbe lyre. 


Oh, how their eyes of splendor blaze, 
Oh, how their pinions long to soar; 

As lighten on their first wild gaze, 
The confines of their native shore. 


I love thee, too, as circling low 

On ocean’s brim, thy crescent laves 
Tie lustre of its infant brow, 

In twilight’s soft and silver waves. 


Enough ’tis bright, if just to tell 

The dews that beam in beauty’s eye ; 
The sighs that in her bosom dwell, 

Her blush of Gent witchery, 
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Emblem of love! that stoops to al ; 
Now the rich lamp of heaven's high 
dome, 
Now letting life and lustre fall 
E’en in the violet’s fainting bloom. 


Yes, splendid star, I love thy light, 
Yet soon shall love thee more: oh, 


soon 

Wing ye wild hours your ling’ring 
flight, 

And thou rise Kate’s dear honey- 
moon. 


PPPS PL DL 


LOVER’S FLOWERS. 


When men, false men, begin to woo, 

In accents soft their passion breathing, 
Fair seeming flowers so thick they strew 
Around the heart, you cannot view 

Its fexture for the wreathing. 

Ah, silly maids !—beware the cheat, 
’Tis but these flowers which seem so 
sweet. 


But when in Hymen’s bonds a pair 
Are tied secure—mark what will 
follow ! 
The flowers soon fade for want of care, 
They droop, and leave the heart quite 
bare, 
Naked, and cold, and hollow. 
Ah, silly maids !—full soon.they die, 
Scatter’d by love’s expiring sigh, 


CF PL IPI LS 


SONNETT. 


“ Remember !”-—Yes, time shall not 
take 
Thy image from my breast : 
“ Remember !”—Yes, till life forsake 
That heart thou oft has blest. 


“* Remember!”—Yes, when bright-ey’d 
morn 
Brings joy to all but me; 
When fancy points where bliss was born, 
Then I'll remember thee. 


s ¢ r . 
» “ Remember !”—Yes, at noon-tide hour, 


And when the dews of eve 


| Embalm each fading, transient flow’r, 


That smil’d but to deceive. 


“ Remember !”—Yes, tho’ friendship’s 
Joys 
Be lost to me for ever ; 
Though ev'ry pensive echo sighs 
** Farewell, farewell, for ever !”? 


M. 
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| CANZONETTA. 


Soft slept the sea within its silver bed, 
To the scarce breathing gale, 
The silken sail, 
With vent’rous hands I spread, 
And saw the rocks and pass’d; yet felt 
no fear, 
All danger distant seem’d, which was, 
alas! too near. 


Love, calm deceiver, seated by my 
side, 
His secret fraud enjoy’d, 
Too oft employ’d, 
In sport my bark to guide ; 
We reach’d the port, the little pilot 
smil’d 4 
** Can love deceive ?”’ I said, and kiss’d 
the laughing child. 





He clapp’d his wings, and lightly 
through the air, 
Flew from my longing eyes. 
The storms arise, 
And back my vessel bear. 
Secure what port can hapless lovers 
meet ? 
We blame the winds and seas, yet clasp 
the dear deceit. 
R. H. 
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THE RAY THAT BEAMS FOR 
EVER. 


From Huish’s Memoirs of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 


There is a bloom that never fades, 
A rose no storm can sever; 

Beyond the tulip’s gaudy shade, 
A ray that beams ‘or ever. 


There is a charm surpassing art, 
That speaks in every feature ; 

That twines.around the feeling heart, 
It is thy charm, O nature. 


Then, stranger, if thou fain would’st find 
The rose ho storm can sever ; 

Go seek it, stranger, in the mind, 
The ray that beams for ever. 


PIPPI LILO? 


THE COMPLAINT. 


The days are long past sinee my heart 
was at ease, 
Joy now is unknown to my breast; 
My thoughts are confus’d, each scene 
fails to please, 








Oh! when shall I know any rest. 
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The dawn. of my life was all sunshine 
and calm, 
My hours flew by, like a dream; 
If I e’er had a care, there was ever a 
balm, 
To make me again feel serene. 


To say how I’m chang’d is an arduous 
task ; 
But this I may freely disclose— 
Each day that revolves I most fervently 
ask, 
Yet never obtain lost repose. 


The cause of the change let me candidly 
tell— 
*Fwas love! pure as seraphs might 
know : 
On the theme still so dear the pen fondly 
will dwell, 
Till the tears of soft sympathy flow. 


The one whom I lov'd seem’d so good 
and so kind, 
So fond, so devotedly true ; 
His soul seem’d so faithful, so polish’d 
his mind, 
That each hour shed bliss as it flew. 


My heart became his, and in thought I 
was blest, 
For I fancied his mine in return ; 
But, alas! the day came when ‘twas 
clearly confess’d, 
Love had ne’er taught his bosom to 
burn. 


Oh, God! can I ever forget the sad day, 

When the horrible truth was reveal’d? 

My brain wildly throbb’d, not a pray’r 
could I say, 

Yet my feelings in blushes conceal’d. 


Since love left my heart, I have never 
once known 
Aa instant of absolute joy; 
E’en melody’s charms seem with leve to 
have flown, 
Nor can friendship the chasm supply. 


Did I merit deception and cruelty ?— 
No! 
My heart’s dearest wish was to please ; 
§ lev’d e’en te madness, then how could 
he go, 
And cause me such feelings as these ? 


If he saw my sad heart, perhaps, pity 
he’d give, 
Fer the torture I’ve felt, and still fee]; 
But pity alone could not teach me to 
live, 
Ner my besom’s keen misery beal. 
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But his leve, or his pity, may sink on 
my grave, 
Where each grief, each affliction 
must end; 
If deception destroy, where’s the med- 
*cine can save 
The feelings of lover or friend ? 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE’S SO- 
LILOQUY. 


Altered from Milton. 


Is this the region, this the soil, the 
clime, , 

(Said then the lost Napoleon) this the 
seat, 

That we must change for Gallia, this 
barren rock 

For that delightful shore? be it so! 
since he 

Who now is regent can dispose, and bid 

What shall be right: by armies made 
supreme 

Above his equals. Farewel Italian 
fields, where spring 

Foy ever dwells! Hail billows, hail! 
tremendous shore ! 

Thou wave-imbosom’d isle, receive thy 
new possession, 

One who brings a mind, not te be 
changed 

By place or time. The mind is its own 
place, 

And in itself can make a heav’n of hell, 

A hell of heav’n. What matter where, 
if I 

Was still the same, and what I should be, 

To be jess than he (by his allies made 


greater,) 

I care not to be at all. O cloud-capt 
rocks! 

That spurn the angry surge, ye bring to 
my 

Remembrance from what state I fell: 
once proud 

And lofty as thy alpine sphere, till 
pride, 

And worse ambition, threw me down. 
But say 


I could obtain my former state; how 
soon would height 

Recal high thoughts: (for ne’er can 
reconcilement 

Grow where wounds of deadly hate 
have pierced so deep,) 

Which would but lead me to a worse 
relapse, 

And heavier fall: so should I purchase 
dear 

Short intermission, bought with doubled 
smart, 
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his knows my punisher. So farewell 
hope ! 

And with: hope, farewell fear! fare- 
well remorse ! 

All good to me is lost. 
my good ! 


Evil be thou 
EK. TF. 


SILL LL LL 


SONG. 


O tell me Emma ever dear, 
What does yon rippling streamlet 
shew ? 
Look on its surface wholly clear, 
And say what shadows lie below. 


Dost thou not see the pale blue sky, 
And silken clouds which float in air? 

The bank which frowns so ruggedly, 
And the lank willow waving there ? 


Yet look again, bend gently o’er, 
Another object meets thy view ; 

O! sweeter far, than all before, 
A form, a face, to feeling true. 


LPL GIL 


ZELINDA. 
The moon-beam on the waters slept, 
And still the fair Zelinda wept ; 
The morning star bedeck’d the sky, 
And yet the tear was in her eye; 
The radiant sun his chamber left, 
And still the sigh her bosom reft ; 
The dew-drop trembling on bright 
roses, 
What glitt’ring brilliant tear discloses ; 
‘he zephyr floating softly by, 
Is asher balmy breathing sigh. 
But will not time that sigh suppress, 
And make the sense of sorrow less ? 
Aud will not time as onward stealing, 
Check the strong current of her feeling ? 
Or will it not with gentle force, 
Restrain its warmth or change its 
course ? 
Zelinda’s heart thou dost not know, 
Nor yet Zelinda’s cause for woe : 
She mourns the faithful and the brave, 
Whose cold corpse floats beneath the 
wave. 


LILI LIL 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO YOUNG LADIES 
AT ACTON-HOUSE BOARDING-SCHOOL, 


Written by Mr. Jones. 
Miss Prim, 


Miss Pert, pray do not my injunctions 
slight ; 
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Let skill in dancing—music—now ap- 
pear, 

The produce of your studies this half- 
year: 

Shew to your anxious parents here col- 
lected, 

That jewel learning, hath not been 
neglected. 


Miss Pert, 


O No—I often have that adage scan- 
ned, 

Ashow—* Learning’s better than house 
and land ;” 

And how—* When house and land are 
gone and spent, 

“That jewel learning is most excel- 
lent !” 


Miss Prim, 


None of your sneers, Miss Pert; but 
turn your mind, 

To acquigements of a more exalted 
kind. 


Miss Pert, 


Why, ’ant conundrums, rebusses, and 
riddles, 

Better than piano’s, and your squeak- 
ing fiddles ; 

A dancing master’s like a tree—the 
hows 

And wherefores are—he’s always full 
of bows : 

Dancing (I wish not to be energetic,) 

May truly be compar’d to an emetic. 


Miss Prim, 


Why’s dancing like an emetic ?—pray 
explain ; 


Miss Pert, 


Because ’tis down the middle and up 
again. 

Miss Prim, 

But you like music—does it not com- 
bine, 


Melodious sounds, with harmony di- 
vine? 


Miss Pert, 


Music’s a bore—I’ve crotchets in my 
brain, 

Far more than all my master’s books 
contain ; 

He one day set me minims—what do 
ye think, 

I took a pen and filled them up with 
ink. 

For minding bars and rests, some are 
admired ; 








Preserve decorum on our public night : 
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And, as to counting-time, I leave it all 

To the old clock, that tick-tacks in the 
hall. 

I met the other day, with Mrs, Squall, 

Says she, I’ve had a concert and ball ; 

Forte-piano’s—forty !—what a din, 

A fine grand dbawl, your concert must 
have been ; 

You'll think it grand, says she, when 
you are told, 

Of Forte-piano’s all inlaid with gold. 

Miss Prim, 

The plan of Mrs. Squall, I understand, 

One small piano stands for forty grand ; 

But cease this talk—let music be your 
care, 

Your concords and your discords, now 
prepare. 

Miss Pert, 

Discord indeed! for that we need not 
roam, 

( Aside ) 

Of discord, faith, we have. enough at 
home ; 

Besides, mama once said to Mr. Strum, 

That coneords only, should I play or 
hum ; 








If he brings any piece, with discords 
in it, 

Mama will! turn him off that very mi- 
nute ; 


And upon this strict and sole condition, 
I study harmony and composition. 


Miss Prim, 

One other subject must your mind 
engage, 

The part you are to play upon the 
slage, 

Miss Pert, 

That, trust—I have not studied quite 
enough ; i, ae 

May Hamlet’s ghost, pray, take a pinch 
of snuff; 

Or if the audience cheer—will you 
allow 

It proper for a ghost to make a bow. 

If in the scene I’m kill’d, dead asa log, 

Must I jump up, to speak the epilogue ; 

These various niceties cause some dis- 
may, 

( Bell rings ) 

But hark! we’re summoned to begin 
the play. 


FASHIONABLE COSTUME. 


For JANUARY, 18138. 


Walking Dress, 


Round dress of black China crape, 
richly trimmed with crimped satin 
and crape, in fullings forming points ; 
the body is made to fit the shape half 
high, trimmed with satin in scollops ; 
long sleeve, with cuff to correspond. 
Pelisse of fine black Saxony cloth, 
made tight to the shape, and richly 
braided: the skirt isscolloped round, 
and edged with satin, above which is 
a rich floss silk trimming. Collar, 
which turns back, edged with satin, 
and finished with tassels: the sleeve 
is rather tight, and the trimming of 
the cuff is like the pelisse. Epaulets 
of black bullion; French habit shirt 
made very high; hat of black 
crimped satin and velvet, with a 
handsome plume of feathers, richly 
erimped on the right side; swans’ 
down muff; gloves and shoes of 
chamois leather. 











Cvening Dress. 


Dress of black crape over white 
sarsnet, trimmed with folds of satin 
to forma wave. On each side are 
placed leaves of crape on the bias: 
the edge is tastefully ornamented 
with crape and satin roses; on the 
hem, and above the trimming, is a 
fold of satin. The body is made to 
fit the shape, ornamented in a novel 
manner with crape and satin roses : 
the sleeve is very short, the fullings 
on the bias intermingled with roses 
of crape and satin; the hair dressed 
high, round the head is a tiara of 
white crape roses, surmounted by a 
beaufort scarf, richly embroidered 
with bugles; necklace of black jet; 
white crape fan, gloves, and shoes. 

We have again to acknowledge 
our obligations to Miss Macdonald, 
of 84, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 
inventress of the above novelties. 
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Hean Dress, 


No. 1.—Bonnet of fine black cane, 
richly embroidered with chenille and 
satin ; the crown very full and high, 
ornamented with a large bunch of 
chenille and satin flowers on the 
right side. 

No. 2.—Black Leghorn bonnet, 
trimmed with bands of crape; a half 
wreath of black crape roses on the 





crown, witha quilling of crape round 
the front. 

No. 3.—Full dress turban of white 
crape, high in front, with a large 
roll of crape entwined round the 
crown; band richly embroidered with 
white beads, and a full plume of 
feathers placed behind, inclining over 
the front. 

No. 4.—Cap of white crape, high 
French crown, the band embroidered 
with black jet beads and bugles, | 
which passes over the crown, and 
finishes on the right side, with two 
elegant bead tassels: flower of bugles 
aud crape. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHION. 

On the subject of fashion there is 
at present but little to be said. The 
sombre hue, and that of the deepest 
shade, universally prevails: indeed, 
so much lamented ts the melancholy 
cause, that the effect is visible in the 
only possible way of testifying the 
general respect paid to the memory 
of so amiable and exalted a character. 
We think the deep mourning parti- 
cularly becoming: indeed, there is 
no dress in which a fine woman looks 
to so muchadvantage ; to the matron 
it gives dignity, while it tempers the 
robust appearance of health, adding 
interest even to the charms of youth | 
and beauty. We feel happy to con- | 
gratulate our fair readers on the de- 
clme of French fashions; and are 
much pleased to anticipate the return 
of modest simplicity, neatness, and 
taste in the attire of our charming 
country-women. Taste has certainly 
been acquired by our intercourse 
with France, which being now blend- 
ed with English propriety, bids us 
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hope that the dress of an English- 
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woman, like her character, may be 
the admiration of surrounding na- 
tions. 

As it is our wish to render this 
work valuable to our readers, we in- 
tend to be more particular in our 
description of fashion, that ladies in 
the country may have no difficulty 
in adopting the dresses as in the 
plates; and from the arrangement 
we have just made with one of the 
first houses of fashion, our readers 
may rely on our observations being 
made with the greatest accuracy. 

In full dress, white crape trimmed 
with black, is generally worn in the 
highest circles. The trimmings are 
tastefully intermixed with flowers, 
leaves, &c. formed of shells of crape; 
the petticoat is worn full and loag, 
the waist short, and the bosom 
rounded, which gives a more femin- 
ine appearance to the bust; sleeves 
very full and short, finished with 


| armlets of black jet, and along sash 


of black crape, bound with satin, tied 
at the back: the hair is dressed 
rather full on the forehead, combed 
high on the crown, and encircled 
with a wreath of white crape roses, 
or the passion-flower; a diadem of 
black jet, placed rather low on the 
forehead, is particularly becoming to 
a fine oval contour. In dress, white 
or black crape is equally fashion- 
able. 

Morning dresses are generally of 
fine white bombazeen, made high in 
the neck, with a small pointed col- 
lar, trimmed with crimped crape, 
formed into puffs, long and short 
alternately, which has a light and 
tasteful effect: the petticeat is usu- 
ally trimmed about a quarter of a 
yard deep with bias crape and satin 
folds, or satin roses placed on the 
bias: the sleeves rather tight, finish- 
ed with a cuff and sleeves to corres- 
yond: frills of white crape, or quil- 
led muslin, made very full, is an 
appropriate finish to every style of 
morning dress. 

The most fashionable articles of 
millinery, &c. are cornette caps of 
different forms. Those most ad- 
mired, are made with a deep band, 
the crown divided to appear very 
high in front, with a triple quilling 
of crimped crape round the face. 
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Round caps appear to have taken 
the place of mobs, which we think 
an improvement, as they give the 
wearer a more youthful appearance. 
Turbans are considered very elegant ; 
those of the Chinese style are much 
worn at public places. Toques and 
Highland bonnets with feathers still 








prevail. Muffs and tippets of er- 
mine, grey squirrel, and sable. We 
have seen some very elegant dresses 
preparing for the expected change of 
mourning in grey crape; also, some 
carmillia japonica flowers, but we do 
not presume to recommend any co- 
lour for the present. 


en 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


Sorrow’s Wreath, Stanzas in memo- 
ry of the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
written by L. H. Cove, Esq. set to 
music, by J. Monro, 2s. 

In the style of the regular Can- 
tata, this monody opens with a 
recitative; the strain is plaintive, 
but embued with such various burst 
of passion, as the poetry requires. 
It begins in E major, and digressing 
into the minor of the same key, 
makes a repose or cadence of the 
fifth. The subject of the air on the 
words— 


** Illustrious Charlotte, round thy shrine, 

Shall many a cypress wreath be 
hung ; 

And long shall matchless worth as thine, 

Remain the theme of every tongue ;”’ 


is strikingly affecting, and shews 
that the composer felt what he 
wrote. The whole is tastefully got 
up, with a title and vignette. 

An epicedium to the Memory of 
the Princess Charlotte, written by 
E. Knight, Esq. of Drury Lane 
Theatre. Composed by John Whit- 
aker. Button and Co., Qs. 

On the title page we find a beau- 
tiful vignette, drawn and engraved by 
Jones, in which are delineated the 
Arms of her Royal Highness, over- 
hung with willow. The language of 
theelegy or funeral song, is pathetic 
and affecting, and the composer has 
displayed his usual skill in the adap- 
tion of the music to it. Wehave only to 
add, that it hasalready gone through 
two editions. 

‘* Fair as the morn of smiling 
June,” an elegy, on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. Writ- 
ten by G. Walker.’ Composed by 
T. Adams. Walker, is. 6d. 








Mr. Walker is well known as a 
writer and publisher of novels and 
other books, and he has not been 
backward in contributing his mite 
on this mournful occasion, to the 
general stock. The composer too, 
though a very young man, has 
shewn a competent knowledge of 
modulation in these his early ef- 
forts. 

‘* [T have set God always before 
me,” an anthem from the 16th 
Psalm, as performed at the funeral 
of the Princess Charlotte, in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, Com- 
posed by the late Dr. Blake, arrang- 
ed by John Whitaker. Button and 
Co., 3s. 

The counter-tenor and tenor parts 
are transposed into the treble clef, 
and arranged with a separate accom- 
paniment for the organ or piano- 
forte. But it must be understood, 
that though the parts are thus trans- 
posed for the convenience of young 
singers, yet the real sounds are an 
octave lower, as may be seen in the 
organ part, where they are rightly 
placed. This sublime composition, 
set in the way of verse and chorus 
alternately, is every way worthy of 
the solemn occasion on which it was 
performed ; and, except Handel's 
Funeral Anthem, (which perhaps 
was thought too long,) nothing 
could have been better chosen. 

The Saxe Weimar Waltz, arranged 
with variations for the piano-forte, 
and a flute accompaniment. In- 
scribed to Duchess Ida, of Saxe 
Weimar and Eisenach, by J. Jay, 
M.D. Phillips and Co., 3s. 

Here is agreeable fingering for the 
junior class of young ladies; aslight 
sprinkie of finger marking is inter- 
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spersed to guide them on their road. 
The variations are few, and keep 
closely to the subject. On the whole, 
this is a pleasant trifle, but we have 
hitherto seen nothing but arrange- 
ments and adaptions ; we are in 
breathless expectation of something 
higher from the learned Doctor. 

-* Odd Matters,’ a comic song, 
sung by Mr. Denning, of Covent 
Garden Theatre. The words by 
N. Hickman, Esq., the music by 
Diether, of the King’s Theatre. 
Phillips and Co., Is. 6d. 

‘* Odd Matters” is the oddest and 
most whimsical thing we have met 
with since the days of ** O Rare 
Arthur O Bradley O,” which it very 


much resembles,—with this diffe r- | 


ence, that it is perfectly chaste, and 
may be put into the hand of any 
young lady by the most fastidious 
parent. The music expresses the 
words with great precision. The 
whole song is too long for insertion, 
and a partial extract could not ad- 
vantageously be made. 

Three popular French Waltzes, 
arranged for the harp or piano-forte. 
Hodsol, Is. 

The Waltzes are ‘* La Pantalon,’ 
“ T’ Ete,” and ‘“ La Trinese.” They 
are some of the best French tunes 


we have met with. But the French 
are as far behind us in the framing 


of their dancing tunes, as they are 

before us in the footing them. 

* Maiden treat me not with Scorn, 
sung by Mr. Jones , in ** Wanted 
a Gov erness,” at the English Opera 
House. Composed by Mr. Corri. 
Walker, Is. 


This music, dressed up in the 


usual costume of ballad songs may || 


claim as much praise as is usually 

given to such productions. And as 

a farther inducement to purchase, it 

is set for the flute, and again for the 
guitar, and all for the ‘small priee 

of ls. 

“Oh! England farewell.” 
on the departure of Lord Byron 
from his native isle, by Thos. 
James, Esq., composed and in- 
scribed to Miss Emily Y. Tohms, 
by John Watson. Longman and 
Herron, 2s. 

, the interesting subject on which 
is song turns, ought to have been 
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noticed some months ago, but the 
press of other matter prevented it. 
The music which is andante affec- 
tuoso, is of a most pathetic cast. 
Some passages sensibly touching the 
feelings, whilst the boldness of others, 
and the varied style of the accom- 
paniment give it altogether an ori- 
ginal effect. The words aré too 
important to be omitted : 


See where to the shore a heart-broken 
stranger, 
Regret and resentment, by turns his 
breast swell; 


| Self-exil’d he ventures, to brave every 


danger, 

But sighs at departing, Oh! 
farewell, 

Oh! ye pleasures of hope! Oh, peace 

and contentment, 

When love warm’d my bosom, with 
you I might dwell; 

3ut love is now alter’d to hate and re- 
sentment ; 

Farewell then my country, 
England farewell. 


England 


Oh ! 


Oh, wife of my bosom, by thee I’m for- 
saken, 
Who lov’dst—the fond thought o’er- 
whelms me with woe, 
When mem’ry recals thee, my con- 
stancy’s shaken ; 
But ah, thou now hat’st me, farewell 
then I go. 
When far from my country, and rock’d 
on the billow, 
{ go unattended in exile to dwell; 
Nor love, ner affection, will then 
smooth my pillow, 
The pres pect unman’s me, Oh Eng- 
land farewell! 


No more shall my danghter with fond- 
ness caress me, 
Her innocent prattle I never shall 
know ; 
No longer with raptures shall strive to 
embrace me, 
I sigh with emotion! but ah, I must 
go! 
Oh! England, my country! Oh woman 
ungrateful ! 
Affections still warm, my displeasure 
repel; 
But no! i’m deserted! 
hateful! 
My heart bleeds with anguish! Oh! 
England farewell. 


** Oh, Molly, dear Molly.” The 
favourite baliad sung by Mrs. Alsop, 


in ‘“* Know your own Mind.” The 
poetry from Camoens. The accom- 


my country is 
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poarnent and symphonies for the 
rp and piano-forte, composed by 
James Platts, 1s. 6d. 

The fittings and the dressings out 
of this song appear to have been 
furnished by Mr. Platts. Whocom- 
posed the tune this deponent saith 
not. However, it is worthy the 
doer of the accompaniment, and it 
is worthy of the excellence of the 
words; we are a little sceptical with 


regard to their issuing from the pen | 


of Camoens; but it is not for the 
college to pry into secrets, so we shall 
say no more. 

Seeond set of Quadrilles perform- 
ed by Paine’s band, and danced at 





} 


Carlton House, Almack’s,. and the | 


Argyle rooms, composed by C. Boh-’ 


Chappell and Co., 4s. 


mer. 


The Quadrilles are five in number, | 
viz. ‘* La Soiree Amusante,” danced | 
to the figure of ‘ Le Pantalon ;” | 


THE 


Our theatrical department has this 
month little novelty to boast of; 
and, indeed, for several nights, the 
theatres have had only to boast of 
‘**a beggarly account of empty box- 
es.” On Saturday the 13th, a new 
opera was performed, under the title 
of *‘Outwitted at Last,” which had 
been Jong in preparation, and of 
which report had been very lavish in 
itsencomiums. The hour of trial at 
length arrived, and certainly a more 
crude and unconnected piece, in re- 
gard to plot and incident, has seldom 
disgraced the boards of a theatre. 
To enter into a detail of the plot, 
would be to remind us of the gaping 
fits with which we were often siezed, 
and would ndt be productive of the 
slightest degree of pleasure or amuse- 
ment to our readers. We accord- 
ingly abstain from all comment, on 
the manner in which the characters 
are drawn; nor will we descant upon 
the originality of the thought, of 
making the lady who speaks broken 
French, sing very good English in 
the same scene; and in the felicitous 
arrangement which introduces two 





bullies in blue, to caricature, in their 
. 


[ Jan. 


“Le Printems,” to the figure of 
‘* L’Ete;” ‘** Les deux Amis,” to the 
figure of ‘‘ La Poule ;” ‘* L’Aimable,” 
figure ‘‘ La Trinese;” and ‘‘ La Partie 
de la Chasse,” to ‘‘ La Promenade.” 
The music is excellent, and ample 
descriptions of the different figures 
are given. 

‘“* Lips and Eyes,” sung by Mr. 
Sinclair, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
composed by Mr. Hook. Goulding 
and Co., 2s. 





This is a pretty close imitation of 
Braham’s song of ‘‘ Says a Smile toa 
Tear.” The versatility of Mr. Hook's 


|| genius is well known, and it has 


been said that, if all the music in the 
world were to be swept away by a 
universal deluge, except Mr. Hook's, 
we should still retain a specimen ot 
the style of every composer that 
ever wrote. 
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least offensive moments, Sir George 
Thunder and Jobu Dory. 

The songs, the rich merchandize 
which the vehicle was launched to 
bring to us, were in many instances, 
perfectly successful. Nor author, 
nor composer, could desire more en- 
thusiastic applause than some of 
them received. Miss Byrne was enco- 
red in several-of the songs, and asa 
singer, this lady deserves every com- 
mendation which we can bestow up- 
on her; but as to acting—we know 
not by what term to designate it. 
There does not appear to be a spark 
of promethean fire in her whole 
composition; she advances to the 
front of the stage---and placing her- 
self in all the stitthess of the statue, 
sends forth her sweet warblings upon 
our ear---during which, her fingers 
betray a twitching motion, as if she 
were eager to grasp something be- 
yond her reach; but whether she be 
singing to a lover, a parent, a guar- 
dian, a- husband, oc a friend, her 
feelings all appear to be of one 
stamp, cold, inanimate, and dull. 
She would make an excellent figure 





in a pantomime, where the arms and 
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head are moved by wires, and we re- 
commend the use of them to Miss 
Byrne, for we like to see feeling 
combined with science, and the rich- 
ness of her singing is lost, by the au- 
tomaton which = a represents, who 
acts by machinery, and not by spon- 
taneous impulse. 

This piece, upheld only by its mu- 
sic, is now consigned to the ‘tomb 
ofall the Capalets!” and there let it 
rest---we shall not disturb its repose. 
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The dramatic romance of Lilliput, 
written by Garrick, has been revived 
at this Theatre; and the acting of 
some of the Lilliputians, may be 
considered amongst the phenomena 
of the present day, especially that of 
Miss C. Fisher, who displayed a mast 
extraordinary precocity of talent, and 
who, in several scenes of Richard 
III. gave some new readings, which 
would not have disgraced the most 








| finished actor of the day. 
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VALUABLE RECIPES. 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


METHOD OF MAKING LEMON 
VINEGAR. 


This vinegar, which combines with 
the smell of the lemon a very aroma- 
tic taste, is prepared from a species 
of vervain, known by the name of 
verbena triphylla. The following is 
the process. 

Some clear vinegar of a middle 
strength is put into a glass bottle, 
which is filled to about three-fourths 
of its size; the remainder is filled 
with fresh leaves of the plant, which 
are previously dried about two hours 
in the sun, in order to divest them of 
the superabundant humidity. The 
bottle is corked, and it is placed for 
three days in a cool place, without 
exposing it to the sun. During the 
above time, the bottle is often 
opened a little and shaken; after 
which, the vinegar is decanted two 
or three times, and fresh leaves are 
each time introduced. At each re- 
newal of the leaves, but half the 
quantity is put in, and they are left 


in the vinegar but half the time of || 


the former. In this manner a very 
aromatic vinegar is obtained, with- 
out any particular taste. It is put 
into bottles, which are well corked, 
and suffered to stand for eight days. 


This vinegar is excellent for culi- 


> ‘ary purposes, and particularly for 
| sauces, 


NEW PROCESS OF CLEANING FEATHERS 
FRCGM THEIR ANIMAL OIL. 


By Mrs. Jane Richardson. 


Take for every gallon of clear 
water, one pound of quick lime ; 
mix them well together, and when 
the undissolved lime is precipitated 
in fine powder, pour off the clear 
lime water for use at the time it is 
wanted. 

Put the feathers to be cleaned in 
another tub, and add to them a quan- 
tity of the clear lime water, sufficient 
to cover the feathers about three 
inches, when well immersed and 
stirred about therein. 

The feathers when thoroughly 
moistened will sink down, and should 
remain in the lime water three or 


| four days; after which, the foul 


liquor should be separated from the 








feathers by laying them on a sieve. 

The feathers should be afterwards 
well washed in clear water, and dried 
upon nets, the meshes about the size 
of cabbage-nets. 


The feathers must from time to 
time be shaken upon the nets, and 
as they dry will fall through the 
| meshes, and are to be collected for 
use. 


The admission of air will be ser- 
viceable in the drying. The whole 
process will be euapleted in about 
three weeks. After being prepared 
as above mentioned, they will only 
require beating for use. 
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NRW METHOD OF CLEANING SILK, 
WOOITLEN, AND COTTON GOODS, 
WITHOUT DAMAGE: TO THE TEX- 
TURE OR COLOUR. 


By Mrs. Ann Morris. 


Take raw potatoes, in the state 
they are taken out of the earth, wash 
them well, then rub them ona grater 
over a vessel of clean water to a fine 
pulp; pass the liquid matter through 
@ coarse sieve into another tub of 
clear water; let the mixture stand 
till the fine white particles of the 
potatoes are precipitated, then pour 
the mucilaginous liguor from the 
fecula, and preserve the liquor for 
use. The article to be cleaned should 
then be laid upon a linen cloth on a 
table, and having provided a clean 
sponge, dip the sponse in the potatoe 
liquor, and apply the sponge thus 
wetupon the article to be cleaned, 
and rub it well upon it with repeated 
portions of the potatoe liquor, till 
the dirt is perfectly separated ; then 
wash the article in clear water seve- 
ral times, to remove the dirt: it may 
afterwards be smoothed and dried. 

.Two middle-sized potatoes will be 
sufficient for a pint of water. 

The white fecula which separates 
it in making the mhteifaplabustiquor 
will answer the purpose of tapioca; 
wilf niake a useful nourishing food 
with soup or milk, or serve to make 
starch or hair-powder. 

The coarse pulp which does not 
pass the sieve, is of great use in 
cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, 
carpets, or other coarse goods. 

The mucilaginous liquor of the 
potatoes will clean all sorts of silk, 
cotton, or woollen goods, without 
hurting the texture of the article, 
or spoiling the colour. 

It is also useful in cleansing all 
paintings or furniture that is soiled. 

Dirty painted wainscots may be 
cleaned by wetting a sponge in the 
liquor, then dipping it in a little 
fine clean sand, and afterwards rub- 
bing the wainscot therewith. 





RECIPE FOR THE HOOPING-COUGH. 


Take an equal quantity of old rum 
and spirits of turpeatine, mix them 
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well together; rub the spine only, 
from top to bottom, for a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, night 
and morning, before the fire. If 
required, an emetic may be given, 
by which the ‘phlegm will be con- 
siderably loosened ; consequently, 
the hooping will in a few days be 
entirely eradicated. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


In the press, and willbe published 
early in January, 1818, the 3rd edi- 
tion, with additions—12mo. ° price 
3s. 6d. bds. of ‘‘ The Pleasures of 
Religion,” in Letters from Joseph 
Felton to his Son-Charles. 


Monody to the Memory of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, by the 
author of ‘“* Evening Hours.” Price 
28. 


In the press, a new work, entitled 
“The Soldiers of Veneguela,” which 
is expected to appear in a few days. 


GILLIS ELL 


DEATHS. 


At Havannah, in the island of 
Cuba, in the month of May last, at 
the early age of eighteen years, Mr. 
ineas ‘Mackay, son of Mr. James 
Mackay, Ross-shire, North Britain. 
This excellent and: amiable young 
gentleman, had in his short, but 
active, and enterprising career in 
life, been distinguished for the 
strength of his understanding, the 
extent of his attainments, the virtues 
of his heart, and the uniform mild- 
ness of his disposition. He had 
chosen the sea-faring line, for his 
profession ; to which, from the 
great precision of his nautical know- 
edge, he promised to have been an 
ornament. His exemplary conduct 
(while living) gained him the love, 
and esteem of his employers; and 
his early loss, is deeply and sincerely 
regretted by all ranks, who had the 
pleasure of his society, and ac- 


-quaintance, 
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